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Takes a JQOUWGH scale 


to Do a Tough Job! 


@ Powdered abrasives floating around are mighty 
hard on any machine. Yet a Fairbanks-Morse Scale 
gives perfectly satisfactory service under just such 
conditions. 

At The Perfect Circle Company this scale has 
been doing a tough, dirty job year after year — and 
still goes on. It is obvious that the quality of a 
piston ring must be precisely controlled. That con- 
trol must start at the foundry. Here a Fairbanks- 
Morse Scale accurately weighs the ingredients of 
each charge for the cupola. The reason it gives such 
dependable service is that Fairbanks-Morse Scales 
are designed specifically to do every job, usual or 
unusual, with the greatest possible efficiency. 


Over 115 years ago Thaddeus Fairbanks estab- 





lished principles still used in modern scales. And 
since he began working to improve weighing, we've 
never stopped. 


A Few Other Jobs 
Fairbanks-Morse Scales Can Do for You 


Count large or small parts Print weight on shipping 
At ‘ records 
Weigh and record moving 


materials Automatically control weight 


of aggregates 
Guard formulas in com- 


. Weigh from fractions of 
pounding 


ounces to railroad cars 
Determine center of gravity 
of airplanes 


Weigh cars while in 
motion 


For further information write Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
Fairbanks-Morse Building, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


Fairbanks-Morse 
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Diesel Locomotives - Diesel Engines - Generators - Motors - Pumps 


Magnetos - Stokers - Railroad Motor Cars and Standpipes - Farm Equipmett 


A name worth 
remembering 





Scales 
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ON JUNE 15* SOMETHING 
HAPPENED IN RADIO 


Born during and matured by our nation’s 
greatest struggle, America’s youngest net- 
work has evolved a new concept of radio. 


N June 15th, the Blue Network 

became the American Broad- 
casting Company. To live up to this 
name is a big order, but we think 
our short history proves we are up 
to the task. 

During January of 1942, with the 
world at war, a group of experienced 
business and radio executives—men 
who had new ideas about the role 
of radio in a democracy—began to 
operate the Blue Network as an 
independent network. 

During the next three years, whole 
nations were engulfed and enslaved. 
Freedom of speech was denied mil- 
lions. During these three years, 
radio assumed mounting responsi- 
bilities to 130,000,000 American 
people—and this new network 
learned to take the momentous in 
its stride. 


Never did so many need 
to know so much 


Out of its tumultuous existence, 
the Blue Network formulated a new 
concept of public service in radio: a 
daring new version of “freedom on 
the air.” We picked newsmen and 
commentators with experience and a 
sense of responsibility—and then 
let them express their own opinions. 
We review their scripts only for good 
taste and for competent news au- 


thority—not for censorship; because 
we believe that no man is wise 
enough to know what the public 
should, or should not, hear. We 
trust the American people. Experi- 
ence has proved that, given the 
facts, they will make sound de- 
cisions. 


Entertaining a Nation 


Radio serves a great function by 
bringing relaxation and entertain- 
ment into the homes of our people. 
We, therefore, have an obligation to 
bring to them good entertainment— 
the best possible. 

During the past season, listeners 
to this network have regularly heard 
Ethel Barrymore - Charlotte Green- 
wood « Guy Lombardo + Quiz Kids 
Walter Winchell - Andrews Sisters 
Drew Pearson + Arlene Francis 
Alan Young + William Bendix 
Tom Breneman’s Breakfast in 
Hollywood + John B. Kennedy 
Mary Small - Raymond Swing 
Lone Ranger + Counterspy 

Horace Heidt 


Also presented were such outstand- 
ing programs as the Metropolitan 
Opera, America’s Town Meeting, 
the March of Time, and the Boston 
Symphony. The first organized 
broadcast of the famous Herald- 


Tribune Forum, and conferences on 
international security organized by 
Sumner Welles and Orson Welles, 
were some of the special features. 
Regular programs were created by 
and for labor, management, the 
Army Air Force, and the Navy. 


A Young Network 
Comes of Age 


Growth came fast to this young- 
est of America’s networks. As a re- 
sult, the network that started in 
1942 with 116 stations now has 196 
stations coast to coast. Over 22,000,- 
000 homes in America can tune in to 
the programs that originate on this 
network, and if you add together 
the audiences of our various shows 
over a period of a week, the total is 
475 million people. People to whom 
radio listening is a vital part of their 
lives. This is the dimension of our 
opportunity and responsibility. 


A Pledge to Tomorrow 


The challenging years ahead will, 
we feel, bring new significance to our 
ideas which have already served the 
country. So we rededicate ourselves 
and all our facilities to the constant 
alerting of the minds of our people 

. . to finding and presenting new 
shows and stars of tomorrow. For 
only by giving America all the un- 
biased facts, and by giving them the 
best in the field of entertainment, 
can we continue to live up to the 
great responsibilities which are those 
of a radio network serving a great 
nation. 


American Broadcasting Company 


Juny, 1945 
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No need to pull springs 
to get on the inside of the SWINGLINE 
job... Ail you have to do is flick back the 
head . . . There’s the greatest stapler 
story ever told . . . Simpler mechanism 
... Fewer parts... Nothing to get out 
of order...AND THE STAPLE CHANNEL 
WIDE OPEN so that you can load it 
in a split-second with your eyes shut! 


Ask for SWINGLINE if you want SPEED! 
Desk and Plier-Type Models $1.50 te $5.50. 


SPEED 
ng 


STAPLERS 





Does temporary 
pinning—and 
tacking, too. 
SWINGLINES take any standard staples bet you'll 
preter Genuine SPEED SWINGLINE STAPLES. 
Precision- made of 100% round wire so they den't 
collect excess glue film that causes clogging. 


SPEED PRODUCTS CO., Long Island City 1, N.Y. 












Must Codrdinate Viewpoints 

Says RayMmonp D. SiLer, Postmaster 

1944-45 President, Rotary Club 

Corning, California 

The article by Commander Harold E. 
Stassen in THE Rotarian for May, Op 
portunity at San Francisco, was a good 
introduction for me to the United Na 
tions Conference. Perhaps RoTarRiAN 
readers will be interested in the reac 
tion of what Past International Presi 
dent Charles L. Wheeler, of San Fran 
cisco, California, has called “an average 
President of an average Rotary Club.” 

In the absence of the pomp and fan 
fare that usually accompany such occa 
sions, I was deeply impressed by the 
simplicity of the Conference and the 
sincerity of purpose demonstrated by 
its members. During their deliberations 
I observed. two trends of thought, one 
idealistic and one realistic. The latter 
was best exemplified in Commissar Mol 
otov as he suggested more time to con 
sider the actions then under considera 
tion. In my opinion the success of the 
Conference will depend on the degree to 
which these trends of thought will be 
coordinated. 

I was further impressed by the fact 
that these men and women meeting in 
San Francisco recognize the great task 
they have, and that civilization has ar 
rived at the crossroads. They clearly 
realize that the question as to its direc 
tion is to be answered now, and by the 
nations of the world together, not by 
only a few. 

As Rotarians, here is our task: to 
work everlastingly that the people at 
home in the various communities of the 
world might have patience to wait for 
the culmination of the prayers and 
dreams and hopes and earnest labors of 
all the world as we strive together to 
work out our future. 


Old Cartoon Recalled 


By Remy L. Cuatain, Rotarian 
Wallpaper Distributor 
Wilshire Rotary Club 

Los Angeles, California 

Here is a copy of a letter recently sent 
to the Honorable Edward R. Stettinius, 
Ir., which with the drawing referred to 
[see cut] may be of interest to current 
ROTARIAN readers: 

Enclosed herewith the writer wishes to 
send to you a little wordless speech under 
standable to men of all nations 

This little thing was published in Tre 
RoTaRIAN of some 25 or 30 years ago, and I 
had some photostats made of it, because I 
felt it symbolic of what we as Americans are 
5-4 ¢ toachieve. — 

I felt it especially significant at this time 
when we are all are that the San Fran- 
cisco Conference will bring a parallel resuit 

Readers may also be interested in 
knowing that Harry B. Tuttle, a mem- 
ber of our Club, for many years had this 


T. 


Comment on ROTARIAN articles 
by readers of THE Rotarian 


alking tt over 
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little symbol hanging in his office to set 
tle disputes among his employees. He 
then had copies made in pocket size fo; 
distribution to his friends and neigh 
bors. It shows how a good idea perpety 
ates itself and never dies. 


Recognize Outstanding Service 
Urges R. VAN DER Bik, Rotarian 
Physician and Surgeon 
Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 
In Scratchpaddings in THE Rorartay 

for May I noted the item “Tribute.” 

devoted to recognition of an Atlanta, 

Georgia, Rotarian. I am always happy 

to read of a Club’s recognition of a work 

well done, especially if it be a contribu. 
tion either to Rotary or to the com. 
munity. 

I feel that more praise should be 
given by Clubs to organizations or in. 
dividuals who do outstanding work. 
Anyone who devotes his energies to 
the general welfare too often receives 
only criticism and no thanks. Such re 
actions are not conducive to his future 
participation in projects. 

Our Stroudsburg Club has a special 
“Tributary Committee,” appointed by 
the President. This Committee is alert 
to recognize the individual or organiza 
tion which has done an outstanding 
piece of work. A certificate describing 
the achievement signed by the Club of 
ficers and Committee is presented at a 
regular Club meeting. In one instance 
the organization honored was also givet 
a sum of money to help in its work. In 
the very near future a Rotarian will 
receive a certificate and a Rotary plaque 
for his services. 

I suggest each Rotary Club now forn 
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LITTLE LESSON in codperation (see letter). 
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ary” and enjoy the pleasure 
ferring a “Thank-you” and “Well 


s Inadequate, but— 


orGE S. ParLour, Rotarian 
j e Mc ifacturer 
Ont ( Canada 
Rotarian Edward Raymer’s 


ount of the return of his two 
their home in England [see 


You, America, THE ROTARIAN 

e] re inded us Hamilton Rotari 
event in our Club which we 

ber for a leng time. The 

ps to tell the story [see cut] 
Clarice and Jean Dinsley, of 
Tees, England, presenting 

Ry y pennant of the Stockton, 


Che 


LARICE and Jean, Canadian war guests. 





and Thornaby Rotary Club to 
Rotarians. Clarice and Jean, 


te of a British Rotarian, have 
guests in Hamilton for five 
I am sorry that the photograph 


record in part the charm of 
0 young ladies and that the sin 
of the presentation speeches by 
to be imagined. The scene 

ed every Rotarian present. 


Our Three Marines’ 
J. CARLYLE IrRvING, Rotarian 
and Station Agent 

Blenheim, New Zealand 

time to time the pages of THE 
ARIAN are dotted with pictures of 
ervicemen as guests of Rotary Clubs. 

ow how much those Clubs appreci 
le what the men in the armed forces 
¢ doing for them, for we way down 
ere in New Zealand have cause to say 
th fervor, “Thank God for America,” 
ay we ever remember what we 

€ to the Navy and to the Marines. 
vhen the Marines came back from 
gainville to rest on these peaceful 

es, three of them came to our little 
own of Blenheim, where I discovered 
ém one Sunday morning in our Pres- 
terlan Church. It was my turn to take 

collection that day and I deter- 
hed I could not ask heroes like these 
pay their way in our church and so 
should just pass them by. Not so; 
ne Marines were ready for the plate 
- One with a pound note, the next 
N same, and the third a half note and 
ne silver. [Continued on page 51] 
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CANADA 


KEY ‘Am.) American Plan; (Bu Puropean Plan; (RM) 
Rotary Meets; (S) Summer; (W) Winter. 


A ROYA: WELCOME AWAITS YOU AT 


CANADA'S ROYAL FAMILY OF HOTELS 


INTREAL—Mount Royal Hotel 
Rotary meets Tuesday 


NIAGARA FALLS, Canada=Genera! Brock 


Rotary meets Tuesday 


HAMILTOR t.—Royal Connaught 
Rotary meets Thursday 


—Prince Edward 
Rotary meets Monday 


[gel le). peeommel.| 2.01.) myo) 
DIRECTION VERNON G. CARDY 


MEXICO 


ACAPULCO, GRO.—HOTEL EL MIRADOR. All-year para- 
dise. Good service & good food, Carlos Barnard, Owner-Mgr 
Rates: Am. $6.50-$9.50 U.S.cy RM Friday, 8:30 p.m, 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


ALABAMA 

BIRMINGHAM—TUTWILER. 500 rooms. Direction Dinkler 

Hotels Excellent service. R. Burt Orndortf, Vice-Pres, & 
| Mgr. Rates: Eu, $2.75 up. RM Wednesday, 12:30 








ARIZONA 
| TUCSON—PIONEER HOTEL. New, modern, 250 outside 
| rooms. J. M. Procter, Manager Rates Summer, $3-$10; 
Winter, $5-$15. RM Wednesday, 12:15 
CALIFORNIA 


SAN FRANCISCO——STEWART HOTEL. Down town on 
Geary St. above Union Square. Chas. A. Stewart, Prop, 
Rates, single with bath, from $2.50. Excellent cuisine, 








HOSTTO THE WORLD 


The Palace W 


an Francisco 
evnifte Fe A. yO General Monager 


ROTARY MEETS TUESDAY AT 12:15 
ROTARY CLUB OFFICES, THIRD FLOOR 


















DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 





Xena MEETS WED. 12:30 


WILE: ee 





FLORIDA 

MIAMI——-ALHAMBRA HOTEL. 119 S. E. 2nd St. Modern 
high class family hotel catering to refined clientele. 2 
blocks from down town. W. Earle Spencer, Manager. 
GEORGIA 

ATLANTA—ANSLEY HOTEL. 400 rooms of solid comfort 
in the downtown section. A Dinkler Hotel. L. L. Tucker, 


Jr., Res, Mgr. Rates: Eu. $2.75 up. RM Monday, 12:30. 








ILLINOIS 
AMERICA’S DISTINCTIVE HOTEL 
1000 OUTSIDE ROOMS OUTDOOR DINING 
RECREATION GROUNDS AND 
BATHING BEACH DANCING 
w. M. Dewey, Pres, SoS. Po. Weber, Ren. Mer, 





EDGEWATER. BEACH HOTEL 
Chicage 





HOTEL SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 


HEADQUARTERS—ROTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO 
for over twenty-five years 











_ Luncheon on Tuesday, |2:15 











LOUISIANA 

NEW ORLEANS-ST. CHARLES Accommodations for 1,000 
guests. Direction Dinkler Hotels Jonn J. O'Leary. Vice 
Pres. & Mgr. Rates Eu. $3.00 up RM Wed., 12:15 


MINNESOTA 

MINNEAPOLIS—-HOTEL NICOLLET. 600 rooms with bath 
3 air-conditioned restaurants: 3 blocks from either depot 
Neil R. Messick, General Manager RM Priday 12:15 
MISSOURI 


REST where 
it is COOL 


NEW YORK 


Overlooking NEW YORK'S Only Private Park 














HOTEL aging. ha 
Y cRimeRcy a 
PARK 


NEW YORK CITY—-PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL, 14 East 28th 
St. (near 5th Ave.) Rotarians receive special attention 1000 
rooms with bath from $2.50 Chas. F,. Rogers, Jr., Mer 


HOTEL 


ROOSEVELT 


Madison Ave. at 45th St., New York 
A HILTON HOTEL 
Dean Carpenter, Gen. Mar. 


Near to every place you 
want to go in New York 


Attractive rooms with both from $4.50 
DIRECT PASSAGEWAY TO GRAND CENTRAL 


NORTH CAROLINA 

GREENSBORO—O. HENRY. 300 rooms. A modern hotel 
designed for comfort. Direction Dinkler Hotels, W. W 
Black, Mgr. Rates: Eu. $2.75 up RM Mon., 1:00. 


OHIO 

CINCINNATI—HOTEL GIBSON. Cincinnati's largest 1000 
rooms—1000 baths. Restaurants and some guest rooms air- 
conditioned. Randal] Davis, Gen. Mgr. RM Thurs., 12:15. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


THE RIGHT ADDRESS 
knewn cround the world 
BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 
PHILADELPHIA 


FLOYD E. RUSH, 
Manager } 







































TENNESSEE 
MEMPHIS——-HOTEL PEABODY. ‘‘The South's Finest—One 
of America’s Best,’ 625 rooms with bath, downtown loca- 
tion, air-conditioned. RM Tues., 12:15. 





FOR INFORMATION about space in 
this directory, write Adv. Dept., The 
Rotarian, 35 E. Wacker, Chicago oat 

















: Don't depend on 
| pot lycK- 


order the “Specialty” 


y 
| that’s cooked to order 
iP for you! 
There's a Haire Specialized Business 
! Paper that's just your dish. Each covers 
| its market exclusively — completely. 
Choose the Haire Publication that's 


“cooked” to order for you. 
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Courtesy in Vocational Service 
ALITTLE LESS ON YN ROTARY | 





4 DICTIONARY definition of “cour- 
‘ “considerate behavior toward 
thers.” While nowhere does the word 
ippear in Rotary’s Four Objects, it is, 
1evertheless, one of the best lubricants 
of those Objects in action. 

Particularly is this true in the case 
of the Object—which encour 
izes (a) high ethical standards of busi- 
ness and professions, (b) the recogni 
tion of the worthiness of all useful 
occupations, and (c) the dignifying by 
Rotarian of his occupation as an 


tesy LS 


Second 


each 
opportunity to serve society 

Vocational Service, the expression of 
this Object, embraces the entire field in 
which a Rotarian conducts his business 
And we may say that he 
is performing Vocational 
which is “The 
Cornerstone of Rotary’’—when he main 


xr” profession 
outstanding 
Service- often termed 
tains 

1. Good employer-employee relation 
How 

thoughtfulness, 
ippreciation, and good manners all lead 
pleasant The 
vield to the employer is increased pro- 

reduced turnover, 
in production loss from strikes, 


enters here is 


punctuality, 


ships courtesy 


vious 
f 


Oo more relationships 


luction, labor less 
danger 
ete 

2. Good competitor 
When competitors maintain courtesy in 
their dealings with one another, mu 
tual confidence and trust develop, which 
lead to increased codperation, the re 
moval of dishonest methods, etc. 
purchasing relationships. 
Courtesy in all buyer-and-seller_ rela- 
tionships creates an atmosphere which 
builds goodwill. The result is increased 
opportunity for both parties to the 
transaction to serve and to profit. 

4. Courteous relationships with cus 
Here the practical 
value of courtesy is best demonstrated. 
Obviously, people do not usually buy 
from they do not like, other 
factors being equal. People like to do 
with friends. Courtesy is a 
prime factor in the creation of the at 


relationships 


Good 


tomers and clients. 


persons 
business 


mosphere of friendliness. 

This has long been recognized by such 
organizations as telephone companies 
They expend great care in the training 
of employees. 

Courtesy is cheap. Anyone can man 
ufacture it. The formula is simple. One 
starts with a bit of commonsense and 
sincerity, then adds a large measure of 
the Golden Rule. The result is some- 
thing that spoils if not put to immediate 
use. A fresh batch must be made up 
for every use. 

* * * 


Now that you've read this Little Lesson 
in English, try it in Spanish—in the parallel 
translation. If, after that, you want further 
opportunity to “read Rotary” in Spanish, 
you will find it in Revista Roraria, Rotary’s 
magazine published monthly in that lan- 
guage. A one-year subscription in the 
imericas is $1.50. 


UN DICCIONARIO define la corte: 
“el trato urbano de los den 
Aunque no aparece 


como las 
la palabra en 
cuatro fines de Rotary es, sin embarg, 
uno de los mejores lubricantes de dj 
fines en accion. 

Se comprueba esto especialmente 
el segundo fin—fomentar (a) la bue, 
fe como norma en los negocios y en 
(b) el aprecio de toda o 
pacion util y (c) la dignificacién de 
propia en servicio de la sociedad 

Las actividades en el campo de las re 
laciones profesionales, expresi6n de este 
fin, abarcan el campo entero en que e 
rotarlo se Mueve en SUS NeZOCIOS O en gs 
profesion. Y puede decirse que el rota 
rio realiza actividad destacada en gus 
relaciones profesionales — que suele; 
llamarse “la piedra angular de Rotary 
—cuando mantiene: 

1. Buenas relaciones 
les. La participaci6n de la cortesia er 
consideracion, puntual 
dad, reconocimiento y buenos modales 
todo esto se resuelve en relaciones mis 
La cosecha del patrono consiste 
en mayor produccion, menos cambio de 


profesiones, 


obreropatrona 


esto es obvia: 


gratas. 


personal, menos peligro de pérdidas 
produccion como consecuencia de hue 
gas, etc. 

2. Buenas relaciones entre competid 
res. Cuando los competidores se mues 
tran corteses en sus mutuos contactos 
surge la confianza mutua, 
suelve en una mas amplia cooperacior 
y en el abandono de procedimientos ir 


que se re 


morales, etc. 

3. Buenas relaciones entre comprado 
y vendedor. La cortesia en las relacio 
nes entre comprador y vendedor crea 
un ambiente que se resuelve en buen 
voluntad. El fruto es una oportunidad 
mas amplia, para ambas partes, de se! 
vir vy de beneficiarse. 

4. Relaciones corteses con los clientes 
Aqui se ve mas claro el valor practico 
En igualdad de circuns 
gente no 


de la cortesia. 
tancias, evidentemente, la 
suele comprar lo que necesita a personas 
que no le simpatizan. Le gusta trata! 
con amigos. La cortesia es factor pr! 
mordial en la creacién de un ambiente 
amistoso, 

Lo anterior lo reconocen desde hace 
mucho tiempo organizaciones tales C0 
mo las empresas telefénicas. En empre 
sas de esta indole se tiene cuidado mu) 
especial en la adecuada preparacion de 
los empleados que estan en contacto con 
el publico. 

La cortesia es barata. Cualquiera pue 
de fabricarla. La férmula es sencilla 
Se inicia con un poco de sentido comun 
y de sinceridad, y se le afade una po 
cién considerable de equidad. El resul 
tado es algo que se malogra si no * 
aprovecha inmediatamente. Hay ve 
preparar una nueva provision para cas 
ocasién. 
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A.Loys Derso and EMery KELen (Hun 
garian artists whose self-sketches appear 
above) have caricatured the delegates of 
every important international conference 
since World War I After the Munich 
crisis they realized there was no future in 
politieal cartooning in Europe, so hied to 
America. Left-handed Derso, who draws 
from memory, and right-handed KELEN, 
who works from life, shuffle their draw 
ings back and forth so much that when 
they are through they are never sure just 
who did what. Sometimes they add spice 
by representing their “victims” as birds, 
fish, animals, or children. 

T. D. YounG, a Director of Rotary Inter 
national in 1944-1945 and a member of the 
Nominating Committee for President in 
1945-1946, is a member of the Rotary Club 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, England. He 
has been President of his Club, and has 
served three terms as President of Rotary 
International in Great Britain and Ire 
land, and as Vice-President and Director. 
He is the fifth member of his family to 
conduct a linen business established in 
1786. 

An honorary member of the Rotary 
Club of Montreal, Quebec, Canada, MAI 
COLM MACDONALD has appeared before nu 
merous Rotary Clubs in the United States 
and Canada. Recognized as an authority 
on world affairs, he has done much to ce 
ment friendly relations between the 
United States and the British Common 
wealth of Nations. 

Letter writing has long been an avoca 
tion of SERGEANT GENE GACH. Readers of 
THE ROTARIAN will recall his previous arti 
cles dealing chiefly with mail and morale 
problems of military males 
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In the same thronged stations where they said good-by .. . on the 
same red-brick platforms from which they took a long look at their 
old home towns, thousands of United Nations fighting men are 
now rejoining their families. For many the war is over. For many 
more, the homecoming is but a brief stopover between battles. 
Behind them is Europe, ahead Asia. Only as the home front arms 
them to face it can a universal homecoming come soon and sure. 
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| message that has 





By T. A. Warren 


President, Rotary International 


a 

A queer world, Mister,” 
said a London cabbie to his pas- 
senger one night as they crept 
through the blinding blackout. 
“Five and 20 years ago this very 
day I said good-by to my new- 
born son. I was on my way to 
fight the war to end all wars. The 
kid, lying there in his basket be- 
fore the kitchen fire, would never 
have to go. Sir, this very mornin’ 
that kid marches off himself. But 
| ain't fooled this time. Another 
25 years and his son’ll be going.” 

Can we prove that cabbie 
wrong? Can we make this the last 
time? We must meet the condi- 
tions necessary for lasting peace 
or perish. 

If lasting peace now seems sure, 
recall 1918. It would never hap- 
pen again, we vowed. Why, then, 
did it happen again? Because in 
the easier years that followed, 
Decency forgave: Decency forgot: 
Decency slept. Barbarism seized 
its chance, and the sons of De- 


; cency went out once more to save 


the world. Is it conceivable, then, 
that we may forget El Alamein, 
Saint-L6, and Okinawa? Decency 
learns in a ghastly school. 

Forgiveness is a blessed attri- 
bute in man: but with this must 
not be linked forgetfulness and a 
lethargy that permit us to drift 
again into Armageddon. 

Forty years ago Rotary began 
with the simple idea that from 
friendliness we get understand- 
ing, and from’ understanding, 
goodwill. That concept was not 
new, but it so seized its crusaders 


| that they bore it to willing recip- 


ients around the earth. Decency 
had acquired new and potent al- 
lies. Today those allies number 


§ 245,000 men grouped in 5,400 


Clubs in some 60 countries. 
Rotarians are just ordinary 


; men. They are few—but so were 


the persecuted fishermen and 
peasants of Galilee who carried’ a 
endured 
throughout the ages. World his- 


Juty, 1945 


Stand Firm on Decency 


A message from Rotary’s new President to al! Rotarians 
—urging work now on the new road which eads to peace. 


tory is largely the history of strug- 
gling minorities. We in Rotary are 
a minority: a minority which can 
help keep alive and alert the 
forces of peace. 

On the coat of arms of my city 
of Wolverhampton is the ancient 
motto Out of Darkness Cometh 
Light. In the half light now break- 
ing over the earth we can discern 
the outlines of a new road. It is 
only partially surveyed, and the 
foundations barely completed. 
Charted by free nations at San 
Francisco, it is a road which can 
lead us into a stable, livable, 
peaceful world. To work with 
friends to drive that road through 
should in 1945 be the command- 
ing task of Rotarians. 

At last we have something tan- 
gible, something we can see and 
feel and develop. We have the 
specific blueprint for the United 
Nations Organization. Individ- 
ually, let us cherish it and, believ- 
ing in it, champion it where’er 
we go. By this we may our indi- 
vidual selves take active service in 
a great cause. 

Unless in the ensuing months 
free men can deepen the unity 
that brought victory in battle, the 
most hopeful political instruments 
—even the United Nations Char- 
ter—will fail. We can weather 
minor differences. There always 
should be differences—intelligent 
and honest differences—because 
that is the way of progress. But 
we must cultivate a universal will 
to get along with one another. And 
therein lies an opportunity for us 
in Rotary. With our global friend- 
ships we can work for understand- 
ing not only in local spheres, but 
also in those larger ones which 





uUest 


overpass national boundary lines. 

Strength in a free nation rests 
largely upon the relatively few 
who search diligently for truth 
and patiently spread it. To play 
that vital rdle effectively, Rotar- 
ians must be informed. The Club 
as a forum must assume a vitality 
and comprehensiveness essential 
to these stirring times. 

“But,” says the ordinary man, 
“those visions of Bretton Woods, 
Dumbarton Oaks, and San Fran- 
cisco are the province of the ex- 
pert. How can / affect them?” The 
reply is easy. Has the average 
man finished his task when his 
ballot is cast at an election? No! 
The true Rotarian will so partic- 
ipate in and so study his democ- 
racy that he will assuredly exer- 
cise his responsibilities as he sees 
them. He will remember always 
the compelling power of intelli- 
gent, unselfish public opinion. 


Roary begins and ends with 
the individual. If, as good and 
open-minded citizens, as toilers on 
that new road, we Rotarians are 
to realize our full potential, we 
must emphasize quality in our 
membership. Given men of char- 
acter and zeal, our opportunities 
for fruitful labor in support of De- 
cency are without limit. 

In the long span of history, the 
nations of the world have, I once 
read, promulgated some 6,000 
peace treaties aiming at the aboli- 
tion of stupid war. Alas! the aver- 
erage life was but two years. Can 
we do better than two years—or 
even 100 years—this time? We 
can, if we stand informed and res- 
olute on Decency. We must: we 
dare not fail. 
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T.C.—Right there | would point out 
that in the winning of this war we 
have witnessed the most magnificent 
example of all time of cooperation 
for a common objective. But we 
must remember that winning the war 
is not an end in itself. Here at San 
Francisco we are setting up an inter- 
netional organization which will 
utilize this spirit of unity and coop- 
eration in meeting the complicated 


problems of peace. 


C.P.R.—This Conference is bound 
to succeed because the voice of the 
weak is being heard. Whereas in 
the past the small nations were mere 
bystanders, they are now active 
participants in the drafting of the 
Charter that aims to secure peace 
for the world in the future. Take the 
Conference's Executive Committee. 
Of the 12 members, five are small 
nations—Iran, Chile, Czechoslo- 
vokia, Yugoslavia, and the Nether- 
lands. And on the Steering Com- 


represented, the voice of Honduras 
is as loud as Russia's. 


mittee, where the 49 nations J 


R.J.A.—Public understanding is of 
vital importance. To understand that 
the ultimate purpose of international 
relations is to secure for all men 
the benefits of peace, freedom, 
food, and education is to strip 
them of their mystery. Then every 
moan realizes his stake in the success 
of joint international effort. 


C.P.R.—Reading the newspapers, 
one gets the misapprehension that 
there are insurmountable barriers to 
our success here af San Francisco, 
because disagreements, no matter 
how minor, are magnified. | would 
call attention to the fact that in the 
first week, the sponsoring powers 
agreed on approximately 50 funda- 


mental points. That was typical of ' 


the way the Conference worked. 
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BY LELAND D. CASE 
Editor of The Rotarian 


worr by use as smooth as an old 
coin, but it has mint-new appropri- 
ateness for the United Nations Conference 
on International Organization now awaiting 
the final gong as this is written in San Fran- 
cisco. There never has been one like it. 
Never have victorious allies met before 
a war was won, not to divide up territorial 
spoils and to levy indemnities, but to plan 
machinery to keep the peace.* 


.| EVER before in history” is a phrase 








Report from San Francisco 


J.M.—The San Francisco Confer. 
ence was convened to make the 


meg world worthy of the sacrifice and 


suffering that have marked the war. 
We must keep faith with our dead. 
We who have survived in compara. 
tive safety have an almost crushing 








The 46—later increased to 49-F neace- > 
Qoving? nations now have for adoption or 


rejection a charter for world cooperation. 
It follows the main outlines of the Dumbar- 
ton Oaks proposals, with an Assembly (every 
member nation having a seat) to consider the 
general run of problems, and a Security 
Council (of 11 members—six “nonperma- 
nent” ones to be selected by the Assembly on 
considerations of geography and contribu- 
tions to peace and security; and the Big Five 
“permanent” members) to decide when force 
is to be used to keep the peace.f 

Never before has a conference been so 
close to the hopes and counsels of people and 
never before have they been in such play-by- 
play touch with what has been said and 
done. 

Unique in diplomacy was the presence of 
“consultants” for the U. S. delegation from 
42 citizens’ organizations, Rotary Interna- 
tional being one of them. This group quick- 
ly outgrew its announced function of chan- 
nelling information back to members and, 
as a report next month will show, offered 
suggestions which U. S. Secretary of State 
Stettinius acknowledged as constructive and 
helpful. 

More than 2,500 accredited newspaper, 
magazine, movie, and radio men and wom- 
en from a score of countries have been here. 
Like magpies searching for shining bits of 
tin and glass, they have gleaned San Fran- 
cisco for bits of human interest and signi- 











ficance, transmitting them to the reading 
\ ana listening world. 

They have done their job well. Now comes 
the time to sum up, to sort out facts and 
impressions and to arrange them in patterns 
of meaning. For insight into what really 
happened at San Francisco, Quincy Wright, 
professor of international law at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, suggests thinking in 
terms of equilibriums. 

The world has peace, he says, when forces 
that could bring war are in equilibrium. For 


*For a comparison with World War I peace- 
making, see Setting the Pattern for Peace, by 
James T. Shotwell, THe Rorarian, August, 1943. 

‘For a chart of the organization proposed at 
the Dumbarton Oaks Conference, see page 9 of 
the May, 1945, Rorarian. 

tFor informal tottings made by The Scratch- 
pad Man, see page 46. 


responsibility. 


ATS loving” has been 


eliminated from the Charter for 
logical reasons. Peace is something 
objective, not subjective. Its existence 
or its disturtance is determined 
by action and not by sentiment. 
What is required of each nation is 
that it keeps the peace, even if it 





does not love it. 


T.C.—These consultants, in my opin- 
ion, have been of great value to the 
American delegation, both in fur- 
nishing us with expert advice and in 
keeping us in close touch with public 
opinion. The war is being fought as 








a people's war. The peace that is 
being made is a people's peace, 
and these consultants have made a 
great contribution to this end. 


. 


T.C.—The importance of an in- 
formed public in making the peace 


med has been clearly reflected by the 


numerous press conferences held by 
various delegations. These have 
been marked by frank and open dis- 
cussion of the question-and-answer 
type. This has been the first major 
conference in history which has been 
completely “covered” by radio. 
This alone, it seems to me, is a fact 
of great significance. 





C.P.R.—Words and ideas are more 
powerful than guns in the defense of 
human dignity. Treaties are strong- 
er than armamented boundaries. 
The only impregnable line is that of 





. human understanding. 
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th Marginal Conant by- 


LOS P. ROMULO rAN 


Foreign Relations 
U. S. Senate: co-vice- 
elegation; Rotarian. 


R.J.A.—Only os our world ongeat\ 
ization fixes its eyes on the welfore 
of the individual and the exponsion 
of his freedom and responsibility 
con it find the popular support it 
must have to succeed. This is not 
Utopianism. We live in an age of 
the buzz-bomb and Superfortresses, 
of industrial chemistry and electron- 
ics. Hitler's extermination of peoples 
has demonstrated that a world soci- 
ety with the power ours hos must 
be organized to enhance the dig- 





FORMER President of Panama; former 
Ambassador to United States; member 
of Panamanian delegation; Rotarian. 
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1. ALF 


Commissioner, 


centuries small nations ganged up to keep 
large ones from gobbling them. That was 
the balance-of-power system. It has failed 
twice in our time because of reasons that 
stem from science, principally the airplane 














nity and welfare of the individual or 
it will destroy itself. 


J.M.—Yes—our task at Son gat 
cisco is a collective job of the first 
magnitude. We shall either create 
on effective organization to guar- 
ontee a permanent peace, by force 
if necessary, or we shall descend to 
the depth of iniquity which | once 








called a mechanized Stone Age. | 


7, 
RJ.A.—The proposed United 
Nations’ Bill of Rights differs from 
that of the U. S. Constitution in that 
the conditions of living in our inter- 
dependent, mass-production society 
differ from those of the self-suffi- 
cient formers ond craftsmen of 
North America almost two centuries 
ogo. Thus, additional safeguards 


ore given to the traditional free- 
doms of speech, religion, and as- 
sembly and provision is made for 
Providing increasingly the indis- 





pensable minimums of economic 
well-being. 


JuLy, 1945 








and radio. Regions like Arabia, once of no 


great international importance, suddenly be- 


come very important because they contain 
oil or are on air routes or have many people 
who want to sell or to buy goods. Then, 
too, ideas spread—ideas of freedom, for ex- 
ample. Soon the status quo bends under 
such strains; if it cracks, we have wars. _ 

So the 49 peace-loving nations are now 
trying to replace the old balance-of-power 
setup with a new system of equilibriums. 
The following four help to explain what has 
happened at San Francisco: 

1. Equilibrium between rights of * indi- 
viduals and political units (‘sovereign 
States” or regional groups of States or a 
world organization). 

Fascism represented—and what a pleasure 
to use the past tense!—the extreme doctrine 
that the individual had only such rights as 
the State gave him. Democracies hold that 
individuals are born with “inalienable 
rights’—freedoms of speech and religion, 
guarantee. 

A Bill of Rights—comparable to the first 
ten amendments of the U. S. Constitution— 
was not written into the Charter at San 
Francisco. But plans were laid for its later 
preparation by the Assembly. When it is 
remembered that to the degree that individ- 
ual rights are expanded the State’s preroga- 
tives are limited, the significance of this be- 
comes clearer. 

2. Equilibrium between small and large 
nations (or regional groups of nations or a 
world organization). 

The Dumbarton Oaks proposals asserted 











BRIGADIER General, U.S.A.; Resident 


Philippine Common- 
wealth; head of delegation; Rotarian. 
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Photos: (1, 2, 4) International New | 
MINISTER for Foreign Affairs of 
Czechoslovakia; chairman, Czecho- 
slovakian delegation; ex-Rotarian. 





T.C.—The ' bolance-of-power sys- 
tem resulted in the creation of 
armed camps, working at cross pur- 
poses. That is why it has always 
failed. The new world organization, 
bosed as it is on the concept of unity 
among great powers, will break 
down the old-fashioned power 


principle. 





eae, The particular danger 
to which international organizations 
are heir is upholding status quo, 
as was the case of the Holy Alli- 
ance of 1815. The dead hand of the 
past must not be allowed to stifle 
te new world organization. 


— 


C.P.R.—We Filipinos know what in- 
spired us throughout the three years 
of cruel Japanese rule. It was the 
hope written in the Atlantic Charter. 
We knew that wherever a Filipino 
guerrilla fell and wherever an inno- 
cent family was sacrificed in our 
country, they died on the altar of 
the principles of the Atlantic Char- 
ter and of the Four Freedoms enun- 


ciated by President Roosevelt. 


T.C.—Because of the traditions of 
our people, if is not surprising that 
the American delegation has taken 
the leadership in pressing for a 
forthright statement of human rights 
in the new Charter. | believe these 
proposals constitute a momentous 
advance toward the eventual goal 
of the Four Freedoms. 
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J.M.—The United Nations organ. ) 
ization for the maintenance of 
peace and security is based on the 
juridical principle of equal sover- 
eignty of all member States. It is 
true, however, that the international 
community of nations consists of 
many countries of unequal size, 
population, and resources. But the 
present war has demonstrated thai 
the responsibilities of greater pow- 
ers possessing greater resources are 
decisive for the maintenance of 
international security and for the 
defense against aggression. The 
new world organization is inspired 
by the necessity of creating an in- 
strument that will be able to deal 
efficiently with whatever emergen- 





cies that may arise. 


R.J.A.—Although nations do dite | 
in size, nevertheless all member 
States of the new world organiza- 


tion will have the same rights and an F™ 


equal vote. Each nation, however 
small, has the same right vis-G-vis as 
any other nation, however great 
and powerful. This important prin- 
ciple is, as noted, carried out in the 
Assembly of the new organization. 






J.M.—The Yalta formula establish- 
ing the method of voting expresses 
the political realities in which we live 
insofar as such realities can be em- 
bodied in a mathematical equation. 
It provides for a unanimous vote on 
the part of the permanent members 
of the Security Council. The purpose 
aimed at is clear. We should avoid 
the situation of the collective re- 
sources of the Great Powers being 
dissipated or being pitted at one 
another. This does not, however, 
mean that the Great Powers can do 
as they please. Like all other mem- 
bers of the organization, they are 


( 








bound by the principle of justice and 
international law. 


T.C.—!_ think it should be wat 
clear at this point that the mainten- 
ance of the Monroe Doctrine has 
now become the joint responsibility 
of all 21 Republics of the Western 
Hemisphere. It would be a mistake 
to imply that any enforcement ac- 
tion against aggression in the future 





would be taken by the United States J 
alone. 
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he “sovereign uality” of nations. But 
nations are not equal in population, in cul- 
tural progress, in area, in natural resources, 
in industrial development, nor in contribu- 
tions to the winning of World War II and 
potential ability to preserve the peace. 

Thus, the San Francisco Conference had 
to tackle the problem of devising a world 
organization that would give a vote-voice to 
each State, no matter how small, yet center 
in large States the responsibility for supply- 
ing military power when needed. 


At Yalta the Big Three had decided that | 


any one of the Big Five members of the 
Security Council—the United States, Britain, 
Russia, China, and France—could block ac- 
tion by a “no” vote on any proposal calling 
for use of coercive power to quell a threat to 
peace. Many assaults were made on this 
provision at San Francisco, but it stands 
essentially intact. 

It is to be noted, however, that two of the 
six other (nonpermanent) members, repre- 
senting small or “middle” powers, must vote 
“yes” before the Security Council can take 
forcible action. And the Assembly, wherein 
each of the 49 peace-loving member nations 
has a vote, can with resounding publicity 
call the Council’s attention to any situation 
deemed dangerous to peace. 

Possession by the Big Five of “veto” rights 
could, in the opinion of critical observers, 
lead to a new political solar system, with 
satellite nations swinging into orbits of 
friendly large States for protection — if 
needed — against Security Council action. 
Should this happen, the world organization 
could be jeopardized by regional power 
groups. 

This danger was aired frankly in discus- 
sion of the place within the world organiza- 
tion of the inter-American security system 
charted last March at Mexico City in the 
Act of Chapultepec.* There Western Hem- 
isphere countries brought to fruition more 
than a century of evolution toward settling 
disputes jointly. Naturally, Latin Americans 
were loathe to take eggs from this basket, 
safeguarded by Uncle Sam’s Monroe Doc- 
trine, and put them in an untried United 
Nations container. Even the United States 
delegation was said to be split on this issue 
for a while. 

After much discussion, conferees at San 
Francisco devised a plan expressly guaran- 
teeing “the inherent right of self-defense, 
either individual or collective, in the event 
that the Security Council does not maintain 
international peace and security.” It also 
requires a unanimous vote of the Big Five 
on the Security Council for it to assume 
jurisdiction over a dispute involving a mem- 
ber of a regional pact. This, in effect, makes 
it possible for the United States to main- 
tain thefrevised Monroe Doctrine. 

The military importance of strategic 
points taken from defeated nations, as well 
as the moral responsibility for aiding back- 


—_— 


*See page 6, THe Rorarian, May, 1945. 





{ C.P.R.—This war has given us 
new yardstick by which to judge the 
stature of nations. In the darkey 
hour for civilization in Europe, 8 
million Greeks, because they re. 
fused to give in to the demands of 
Italy, stood their ground—and the 
Mediterranean did not become , 
German Sea. Because of this re. 
sistance, our Allied forces were able 
to invade North Africa. You know 
the rest of that story. In the Pacific, 
a handful of 9,000 American so). 
diers and 75,000 loyal Filipino 
troops stood their ground in Bataan, 








thwarting an invasion of Australia, 


J.M.—We of Czechoslovakia have 
accepted the leadership of the five 
Great Powers and together with 
them we shall cooperate toward as. 
suring peace and security. Our con. 
tribution may be smaller, but it is the 
aggregate of all the material and 
spiritual resources of the whole or. 
ganization which will decide the 
dominating problem of peace ver. 





” international anarchy and war. 
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R.J.A.—We seek to maintain “in- 
ternational peace and security” in 
conformity with principles of inter- 
national law and justice. A number 
of delegations from minor nations 
attach great importance fo this be- 
cause peace in itself is not the goal; 
it is peace founded on justice. Not 
to have it that way might lead any- 
one to believe the world organiza- 
tion might impose any kind of 
peace, a Munich peace, for ex- 
ample. Chamberlin achieved “peace 
in our time,” but it was the sort of a 
peace that did not last long because 
it was not founded on justice. A 
year later the war was on! 








f 


J.M.—Exclusive regionalism would 
run counter to the concept of the 
United Nations organization. Peace 
is indivisable and the world has 
grown smaller. There are certain 
functions which could very well be 
attended to on a regional basis. 
The Charter, therefore, does not ex- 
clude regional cooperation, but it 
brings it into harmony with the uni- 
versal purpose. The oneness of the 
world is one of the principles under- 





ivne its structure. 
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| 1.C.—The Assembly, on which the 






1.C.—Two considerations have mo- 
tivated the American delegation on 
this motter—first, defense of Amer- 
icon strategic interests and world 

ce, and, second, the welfare of 
native populations of dependent 
oreas. | think the solution arrived at 
iso practical, workable compromise 





between those two objectives. 


Repu, 


1.C—At San Francisco we have 
set up an instrument to combine 
right with might by creating an in- 
ternotional organization strong 
enough fo keep the peace. The 
league of Nations could not go 
that far. [t could recommend, it could 
propose, it could suggest, but it 
was not able to take effective ac- 
tion to stamp out aggression. 


RJ.A—This is the first time that 


the nations of the world have rec- lV 


ognized the individual as a subject 
of international law, as has been 
repeatedly urged by great thinkers 
ond writers in the legal field. From 


the new Charter consecrating the 
essential rights and freedoms of the 








individual. 


smallest and weakest State will have 
equal representation with the mighti- 
est and strongest, will serve as a 
democratic world forum. Here will 
be discussed matters, whatever their 
origin, that may relate to inter- 
national peace and security. 


CP.R. — Clashes over principles 
were fo be expected in the amend- 
ments, and in the amendments to 
the amendments. They are the con- 
comitants of any conference where 
so many and varied interests are 
represented. This was exemplified 
in one of the Committee meetings 
when one member insisted on his 
amendment though several dele- 
gates asked him to withdraw it. 
When he was outvoted, he said, “I 
knew | would be voted down, but | 
wanted to be on record as having 













expressed the views of my people.” J 


JuLy, 1945 
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NEXT MONTH 


Edward R. Steitinius, 
Jr., chairman of the 
U. S. delegation, will 
tell more about the ~ 
Conference at San \ Ny, 
Francisco. His wil! be nt 4 
the first of a series interpreting 
the results of that historic event. 
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ward peoples, also led to intensely contested 
disputes at San Francisco. The compromise 
program agreed upon will permit designated 


big powers to fortify certain areas; 
are to be administered by 


others 
“trustees” under 


the eye of the world organization to the end 
that their inhabitants will advance in social 
progress toward self-government. 


In actual operation, the new world organ- 


ization charted at San Francisco will draw 


deeply on experience. 


Into its concept of 


international law must be integrated the 
system of modern treaties and agreements 
that have established such organizations as 


the International Postal Union.* 


Much will 


be salvaged from the League of Nations and 
the World Courtt—which, it is well to re- 
member, still exist. 


But in its Assembly, the San Francisco 


Charter sets up what roughly maybe likened 
to a legislature. Nations cannot be compelled 
to take their cases before the new world 
court, but world public opinion is to be re- 
lied upon to cause many to do so, just as it 
must be relied upon to secure enforcement 
of most verdicts to be handed down. 
matters involving use of force, the Security 
Council will hold many prerogatives of a 
judicial body—and, what is more vital, will 
have the power to execute its decisions. 


Those who hoped that 
would arise from the San Francisco Confer- 


On 


T.C.—The Security Council will be 
endowed with wide authority. It may 
employ sanctions, both of an econ- 
omic and a military character, if 
such action becomes necessary for 
the maintenance of world peace. 
But | want to emphasize that this is a 
peace orgonization, and before 
sanctions can be employed, recom- 
mendations shall be made to the 
parties to settle their differences by 
negotiation, diplomacy, conciliation, 
or arbitration, to maintain the pro- 
cesses of peace. Measures involving 
armed force will not be em- 
ployed until all other remedies have 
failed. In general, the new world 
court will handle all legal disputes 
—for example, those involving the 
interpretation of a treaty, or the 
amount of damages to be paid a 
State. The Security Council will take 
care of the highly political disputes 
—such as those involving a State's 
national honor or its vital interests. 












ence saw their hopes blighted. Those who 
wanted a world federation of the Union 
Now type are likewise unhappy. So are iso- 
lationists. But from San Francisco has come 
what Commander Harold E. Stassen, United 
States delegate, has termed “a new level of 


government” 


rather than national rights.”’t 


emphasizing “human rights 


To'see it in proper perspective one must 


recognize that all such efforts to establish 
a new equilibrium between a world order 
and sovereign States succeed only as they 
assign to the former prerogatives once held 
by the latter. 


3. Equilibrium between coercive or nega- 


tive “thou shalt nots” and positive action in 


the field of social and economic welfare. 
War and rumors of war are dramatic: 


June, 


bro, THe Rotarian, January, 194 


E. Stassen, THe Rotarian, May, 194 


*See The Mails Point the on ad Walter D. 
Head, THe RorTARIAN, 945 
+See We Still Have the Nb by c. J. Ham- 


tSee Opportunity at San vaneese, by Harold 


Very roughly, that is the division of 
labor between these two bodies. 


C.P.R.—The idea of what might be 
termed legislation through inter- 
national conferences is not new. 
The Hague Conferences of 1899 
and 1907 and the League of Na- 
tions were long steps in_ this 
direction. 


fin—te Security Council will be 
primorily responsible for political 
decisions and for restraining bud- 
ding or actual aggression. It will be 
a kind of international surgeon with 
an authority to diagnose and, if 
oa" perform the operation. 









T.C.—At San Francisco we have not 
sought to set up a superstate which 
would deal with human beings as 
citizens of the world. We have 
drawn up a chorter for coéperation 
among nations. The most we can 
expect to do is to try to gef the 
sovereign Governments involved 
to agree fo certain principles and 





* ge to put them into practice. 


+ ah of many nations hove 
shown their ability to sacrifice and 
to die. Now we must show our 
ability to sacrifice and to live. 


Step mutual sacrifice now, we 
shall live only to die. 
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that is why the Security Council, holding 
the whiphand of force, has received more 
Few commen- 


T.C.—A number of commissions are 
to be established which will aid in 
the solution of international social, 
economic, cultural, and humanitarian 
problems and will promote regard 
for human rights and fundamental 
freedoms. This work is second in im- 
portance only to the task of keeping 
the peace. For no matter how care- 
fully we build the machinery for the 
settlement of disputes, that machin- 
ery will fail unless the nations of 


publicity than the Assembly. 
tators get excited about the 
operating under the Assem- 
bly, yet in that group will lie much of hu- 
manity’s hopes for a durable peace. 

It is to have 18 members. They will be 
elected by the Assembly and thus be repre- 
sentative of all nations of whatever size. Its 
functions will include several formerly car- 
ried on by the League of Nations, and many 
more having to do with the economic, so- 















the world take steps to solve the 

basic causes of wor a cial, cultural, and educational welfare of 
peoples. It is to be a link between the new 
world organization and those organized 


but unofficial groups of citizens who are seek- 
ing to eradicate the causes of war. 

If war is negative and peace is positive, 
then it may be said that the accent of the 
Economic and Social Council will be posi- 
tive, and only as it fails to solve problems 
will the negative or coercive approach, 
through the Security Council, be invoked. 

4. Equilibrium between stability and 
change. This is basic, for “nothing is perma- 
nent but change.” 

The great difference between postwar pe- 
riods of World War II and World War I (or 
the Napoleonic Wars, or the Punic Wars, or 
the Persian Wars) lies less in human nature 
: ? than in knowledge man has wrung from 
children—faced a continuous at- Nature’s close preserve. We commonly call 
tack almost as deadly as that on it science. We think ot Toa a 
the battle fronts. Indeed, London Sede tata or iets 
— a bottle front. What happened New energies and new machines and new 
there is a foretaste of what civilians knowledge make possible new products and 
everywhere must face if we permit : 

: new desires for them. When many people 
a third warld war. want something, their desire crystallizes in- 
to national policies. When national policies 
conflict, statesmen try to reconcile them. If 
they fail, then the armies and the navies 
and ‘the planes take over. Hence arises the 
need in a world mechanism for some degree 
of flexibility, for a technique of accommoda- 
tion to change. 

As the Economic and Social Council is de- 
veloped, it should help improve conditions 
that upset equilibriums among nations. But 
political agreements also can go out of date 
and raise mischief. Hence Senator Vanden- 
berg, of the U. S. delegation, proposed at 
San Francisco a plan to permit the Assembly 
to recommend the revision of treaties deemed 
a threat to world peace. Other delegates 
suggested automatic review of treaties at 
five- or ten-year intervals. The Russians 
thought that treaties directly relating to se- 
curity, growing out of World War II, should 
stand —their 20-year pacts with England, 
France, and Czechoslovakia, for example. As 
matters were left, treaties are to be regis- 
tered and thus made public. Revision is to 
be optional. 

Whether the United Nations’ ability to 
accommodate itself to new conditions—so- 
cial, economic, and political—will prove ade- 
quate is one of many questions, answers 
to which are to be found in the future. 

But the first of [Continued on page 50] 


R.J.A.—Just setting up an organi- 
zation is not enough to keep the 
peace. Public opinion must support 
the organization—even when rang 





power is invoked 


J.M.—I! was in London while the 
courageous inhabitants of that 
great metropolis — women and 














C.P.R.—Guns, tanks, bombs, radar, 
can extend truces between wars. 
We must promote international 
understanding, as envisioned by 
Rotary, if peace is to last. Here 
we pin great hopes to the Economic 
and Social Council. 


J.M.—The Economic and Social 
Council can be likened to an inter- 
national public health officer. Its 
duty will be to study the economic 
and social problems and to recom- 
mend their solutions. Its work will 
have a direct long-term bearing 
upon international peace and secur- 
ity in the sense that it will remove 
causes of international frictions and 
prevent outbreaks of conflicts orig- 
inating from economic and social 
moaladjustments. 
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s14 Session about the Econo. 
mic and Social Council, | would liks 
to stress the recognition of the im. 
pelling desirability to deal wit 
problems of full employment ang 
the raising of living standards, The 
member States obligate them. 
selves, without any thought of inte,. 
ference in another's internal econo. 
mies, to pursue such national econo. 
mic policies and to codperate with 
other nations in such a way that the 
right of all people to work is uni. 
versally recognized, and that the 
corresponding duty to provide jobs 
for all those able and willing to 
work is understood. 





f 


C.P.R.—Paramount in Asia is the 
memory of past hopelessness. Sec. 
tions of our world are festering 
with resentments that will obstruct 
the way to peace unless they are 
brought out in the open and 
cleared away. The new organizo- 
tion will make it possible for that 
to be done. 





DINN 





a 
T.C.—Here | am reminded of the 
famous statement by Clausewitz, B 
the great military authority: “War y 
is only continuation of State policy Advi: 
by other [forcible] means." Very ra 
often people fail to realize this 

close relationship between diplo- 





os and war. 
I. 


eee ae is made for amend- 


Sar 
ing the Charter or, if need should Seal 
arise, for calling a special confer- flev 
ence of -the signatory powers for a ney 
reconsideration of the entire docu- an 


ment. Clearly, the Charter must be hou 
flexible enough to enable the new 
organization to function smoothly 





in a rapidly changing world. Fra 
PRA: 

ft tech 
Phil 

Lov 

( Har 
tion 

J.M.—I represent a small country— pas 

° . ° dent 

small in size—placed in the heart of tion 
Europe. My country signed a treaty = 
with the Soviet Union a year and a tion 


half ago. We intend to cooperate = 
ar 


fully with our great Eastern ally of 
loyally and wholeheartedly, at the Egy 


dele 
same time keeping up our long ond HF Hor 


fruitful relations with the Western Mir 





clai 
democracies. 
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DINNER HONORING ROTARIAN DELEGATES ATTENDING UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE, AT BOHEMIAN CLUB, SAN FRANCISCO." 
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By O. D. A. Oberg 


Advisor, Australian Delegation, UNCIO; 
Past President, Rotary Club of Sydney 


Headquarters, United Nations 
Conference on_ International 
Organization, San Francisco 


0O A LONE Rotarian coming to 
San Francisco from far across the 
seas—far in miles only, for we 
lew the 8,200 air-miles from Syd- 
ney in 38 hours and 18 minutes at 
n average speed of 214 miles an 


our!—the meaning of Rotary’s 


* Outer “U 
cisco Rotary Club): Epwin L 
RANCIS E, WuHiItTMER,* SFRC Director 
echnical assistant, Philippine delegation; 
ippine delegation: Epw1in W 
LOUIS LANCASTER,* Washington, D. C., U.S 
HARRY A. MITCHELI 
RAYMOND M. At 
ember, Syria delegation; JAMES A 


Mrs. WELLER NOBLE; JOSEPH SALEM,* 
Mrs. FRANCIS MICHAEL FORDE; 
Governor, SFRC; CarLtos P 
lon; Mrs. CHARLES L 
4 President of Rotary 


gatior 


WHEELER; 
International; 
ABDEL HAMID 
MICHAEI 


International; 
delegation; FRANCIS 
delegation: MRs 


of Rotary 


Egypt 


New Jersey, Past President of 
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” group, left to right (*indicates Rotarians: SFRC, San 
WHITNEY, * 
Miss GLADYS 


STEPHENS,* SFRC President-Elect; 


MARCELO JOVER,* secretary, Nicaragua delega- 
vorp,* SFRC Past President; NAiM AaL-ANTAKi.* 
JOHNSTON,* SFRC Past Presi- 
dent; Emitio Garcia Gopoy,* member, Dominican Republic delega- 


PrRENTIsSS A. Rowe,* District 
RoMULO,* chairman, Philippine delega- 
RICHARD 
FARIS AL-AHOURI 
Syria delegation; CHARLES L. WHEELER,* SFRC, Past President 
PasHA BADAWI, 
FORDE, 
Prentiss A. Rowe; JULIAN R. CACERES, chairman, 
Honduras delegation; WELLER Nosie,* SFRC President; Harry A. 
'CHELL,* Past District Governor, SFRC; WALTER D. HEApD,* Mont- 
Rotary International; Wapin 


ie Conference 


Rotarians were there, and their fellowship and idealism 
were ‘leavening elements’ in the effort of delegates to 
chart an enduring peace, reports this overseas visitor. 


warm fellowship comes into clear- 
er perspective. When I was wel- 
comed at the San Francisco Ro- 
tary Club by President Weller No- 
ble, after having been previously 
contacted by that prince of Secre- 
taries, Ed Whitney, my own dear 
ones at home and the Sydney Club 
seemed not very far distant. 

This reaction, which is shared 


NAIM, chairman, 
Sim V. T 
Case,* Chicago, 
ricK,* SFRC Past 


SFRC Secretary; 
BEAUCHAMP, 
PEDRO Lopez,* member, 


Inner “U” 
Secretary, Rotary 
President; FABio 


State Department; Mrs group: 


RINGTON,* 
KeLiy,* SFRC 
Suvuey,* SFRC Past 


member, Lebanon dele- 


H. WELuLs,* Pocatello, A 


cnair 


OBERG,* 


chairman, 
chairman, Australia 


Paut RIecer,* 


secretary, 


Lebanon 
KRISHNA MACHARI,* 
lllinois, 
President; Mrs 
Henvbee,* SFRC Director; Oscar J 
Cyrus P 
International; Perry T 
FOURNIER 
detegation; Epwarp B. Warp,* SFRC Past President 
Denver, Colorado, 
Director; 
President; Ricarpo J 
ama delegation; WILLIAM H 
consultant, 
SFRC Past President; 
Joun Crowe,* SFRC Past President; ALVARO BONILLA LARA,* mem- 
ber, Costa Rica delegation; JOHN N., 
FABIO FOURNIER JIMENEZ; CONSTANT J. 
Past District 
delegation; 
President; Roy R. Rocers,* SFRC Past President. 


Australia delegation; 
Haroip R. 


Honduras 


by all visiting Rotarians, was hap- 
pily confirmed the evening of May 
1 when we were guests of Rotary 
International at a banquet at the 
famous Bohemian Club. In spite 
of the fact that a plenary session 
of the United Nations Conference 
was held the same evening, sever- 
al delegates and chairmen accept- 
ed. Also [Continued on page 16) 


Mrs. Epwin W. STEPHENS; 
member, India delegation: LeLanp D 
Editor of THe RoTarian; JAMES M. Pat- 
Ben M. CHERRINGTON; HAROLD C. 
Kron,* SFRC Director 

BARNUM,* Chicago, Illinois, Assistant 
CuMBERSON,* SFRC Past 
secretary, Costa Rica 
Ben M. CHer 
Education Assn.; EARL Ler 
BONILLA LARA; HERBERT S. 
ALFARO,* member, Pan 
THoMAS,* SFRC Past President; O. D 
ArTHUR S. HOLMAN,* 
Basrorp,* SFRC Past President, 


delegation: 


JIMENEZ,* first 
National 


Mrs. ALVARO 


Bairp,* SFRC Director; Mrs. 
Avucer,* SFCR Past President; 
SFRC:; J. Fipet Duron,* 
Bostwick,* SFRC Past 


Governor, 
HARRY 
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Rotarians in the ews 
at San Francisco 


as sketched by £é eur 





CORDELL HULL 


Senior Advisor to U. S. Delegation, Forms, 
Secretary of State (not present 













D. D. FORSYTH N 
JORGE FIDEL DURON Member, Union of South Africa Delegation ember, 
Secretary, Honduras Delegation Secretary for External Affairs of Fina 
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SENATOR Arthur H. Vandenberg, of the U. S. Dele- 
gation, and JAN MASARYK, Chairman of the Czecho. 
slovakia Delegation and Minister for Foreign Affairs. 









FARIS AL-KHOURI JOSEPH SALEM 


Chairman, Syria Delegation; Prime Minister; Member, Lebanon Delegahon 
Deputy for Damascus Deputy; Minister to Egyp! 





ARMANDO FIGUEIRA H. J. VAN MOOK PEDRO LOPEZ PABI 

TROMPOWSKY DE ALMEIDA a Del ~_ Member, Philippine C ealth Delegation ain 

Member, Brazii Delegation; Chiet of Staff, Sodenies Gaeaieal Gensel of J. ANTONIO QUIROS ae ‘Member, House of Representatives, hei 
Brazilian Air Force the Netherlands East Indies Member, El Salvador Delegation Congress of The Philippines 
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!. T. KRISHNAMACHARI CARLOS P. ROMULO MANUEL A. PENA BATLLE 


dia Delegation; Representative Brigadier General U. S. A.; Chairman, Philippine Common- Chawman, Dominican Republic Delegation 
of the Indian States wealth Delegation; Resident Commissioner to the U. S. Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 





NAIM AL-ANTAKI . 
ember, Syria Delegation; Minister 3 fpf A. GONZALES FERNANDEZ 
{ Finance; Deputy for Damascus *& 4 BS ters Te gs $ , j Member, Colombia Delegation; Ambassador 
‘ ; ; to Ecuador; Former Secretary General 
of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 





SENATOR TOM CONNALLY, of the U. S. Dele- 
gation, and EZEQUIEL PADILLA, Chairman of the 
Mexico Delegation and Secretary of Foreign Affairs. 


LUIS ANDERSON MORUA == 
ember, Costa Rica Delegation Former . S 5 y LUIS DEMETRIO TINOCO CASTRO 


Minister of Foreign Relations Member, Costa Rica Delegation; Former 


Minister of Foreign Affairs 





FABIO FOURNIER JIMENEZ O. D. A. OBERG 
Cetary Gener i, c R Dei ti ; Co: 1 to Austral: Del. ti ; RICARDO J. ALFARO 
Aedeat to Winistey of eae Trosdeu, destralion —” Member, Panama Delegation; Former MARCELO JOVER 
Foreign Relations of Employers’ Federation President of the Republic Secretary, Nicaragua Delegation 
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[Continued from page 13) present 
were Past International Presi- 
dents Walter D. Head and Charles 
L. Wheeler; Past Governors Paul 
Rieger and Harry A. Mitchell, and 
Governor Prentiss A. Rowe, of 
District 104; Past Presidents and 
present officers of the San Fran- 
cisco Club; several non-Rotarian 
delegates; and ladies. The U.S. De- 
partment of State was represented 
by Rotarian Louis Lancastet 

President Richard H. Wells, of 
Pocatello, Idaho, presided, and 
with much grace and good humor 
introduced all present, then called 
upon visitors from other lands for 
brief speeches. Of particular in- 
terest was the talk by Brigadier 
General Carlos P. Romulo, Resi- 
dent Commissioner of The Philip- 
pines and a Past Vice-President of 
Rotary International. He spoke 
with the brilliance and fervor 
with which he, as chairman of his 
delegation, addressed the Confer- 
ence plenary session. 

Speakers took due note that 27 
Rotarians are here as delegates 
or technical advisors, and five 
of them are chairmen of their 
delegations. Special significance 
for me lay in the fact that of the 
49 peace-loving nations represent- 
ed at the Conference, 32 have Ro- 
tary Clubs, and seven more did 
have until invasion [see box]. 

As was to be expected, Rotari- 
ans of the land of Rotary’s birth 
have contributed mightily to this 
Conference. Three of the United 
States’ eight delegates are Rotari- 
ans—Former Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull, who unfortunately 
was unable to attend because of ill 
health, and Senators Tom Con- 
nally and Arthur H. Vandenberg 

The United States was the only 
nation maintaining a panel of 
“consultants” from unofficial or- 
ganizations, and it is noteworthy 
that Rotary International was one 
of the 42 groups requested so to be 
represented. President “Dick” 
Wells, as Rotary’s titular head, 
was our organization's “consult- 
ant” here for the first week of the 
Conference, then graciously 
shared the honor and responsibili- 
ty with others, as already has been 
noted in these columns. * 

Merely to name San Francisco 
Rotarians who have worked quiet- 


*See Make Way for Tomorrow, by Philip 
Lovejoy, Tur Rorarian for June. 
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Paraguay, Peru, Philippine 
Commonwealth, Syria, Union of 
South Africa, United States, 


| °  Bthiopia, Haiti, Iran, Iraq, 





ly but sacrificially to make the go- 
ing easier for delegates and press 
men would be to compile a long 
list. But without invidious infer- 
ence I must mention Charles L. 
Wheeler, our own Immediate Past 
International President, who, des- 
pite heavy responsibilities as a 
shipping and lumber executive in 
war work, has chairmanned the 
committee that has so efficiently 
provided transportation for all 
visitors. 

Why is it that so many Rotari- 
ans from so many peace-loving na- 
tions are at this momentous Con- 
ference? The answer begins, I 
think, 40 years ago when a young 
Chicago lawyer, hungry for the 
fellowship of his fellowmen, con- 
ceived an original idea to satisfy 
that hunger. Soon the ideal of 
service laid hold of the minds of 
these men, and rapidly they ex- 
tended their uplifting fellowship. 
The dynamics of Rotary are some- 
thing that national boundaries 


ROTARY 
in the 
United Nations 


These 32 countries repre- 
sented at UNCIO (United 
Nations Conference on In- 
ternational Organization) 
have Rotary Clubs: 

Argentina, Australia, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
El Salvador, England, Egypt, 
France, Guatemala, Honduras. 
India, Lebanon, Mexico, New 
Zealand, Nicaragua, Panama, 


MBE hii, 


Uruguay, Venezuela. 
« 
These UNCIO nations had 
Rotary Clubs until invasion: 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 


Greece, Luxembourg, Nether- 
lands, Norway, Yugoslavia. 


as BAO R. ot 


Pete Pes 


UNCIO nations not on the 
Rotary roster: 


Liberia, Saudi Arabia, Turkey, 
Ukraine, Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics, White Russia. 
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cannot contain and so Rotary bojj. 
ly raised the banner of its Fourt, 
Object—the advancement of inter. 
national understanding, goody 
and peace through a world fellow. 
ship of business and profession, 
men. | 

World events of five and six 
years ago seemed definitely t 
check further rapid development 
Rotarians themselves began ty 
wonder whether they had failed 
utterly to evoke at least some jn. 
ternational response to their 
ideals. Clubs founded on princi. 
ples obviously diametrically op. 
posed to those of the Axis powers 
were among the first suppressions 
But everywhere in the war-rent 
world, in the underground move. 
ments, always where the flame of 
freedom still burned fitfully but 
still faithfully tended, Rotarians 
were waiting to take their place; 
in the world upsurge toward free- 
dom with its reassertions of fun- 
damental human rights and priv- 
ileges. 

Today Rotary is stronger than 
ever before—5,400 Clubs in some 
60 countries, with a total mem- 
bership of 245,000. Rotary’s vitali- 
ty is strongly confirmed by the 
presence of so many Rotarians at 
the United Nations Conference on 
International Organization. Their 
fellowship and their idealism have 
been leavening elements. And not 
infrequently this comment has 
been heard, following a particu- 
larly enlightened and _ inspiring 
address, “That’s Rotary!” 

Now, as this Conference wanes 
and delegations depart, the re- 
sponsibility for the success of 
their effort is broadened to all who 
believe in understanding and 
goodwill as the way toward peace 
The instrument fashioned here 
does not, cannot, please everyone. 
But it is a tool which we must 
use wisely and well, perfecting it 
as Opportunity and need arise. 

Herein lies a rich opportunity 
for all who long for an enduring 
peace, but for none more than 
Rotarians. We stand charged with 
a great national and international 
responsibility, firstly by some 
humble part in framing this new 
world charter at San Francisco, 
and, subsequently, by our affirma- 
tion of our Fourth Object, for 
translating that charter’s princi- 
ples into world-wide reality. 
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V.. ARE standing on the plat- 
form. The audience sits before 
ou. Anything may happen—and 
now and then it does. For a few 
oments of panic you are lost. 
[hen you emerge from the diffi- 
ity, gracefully or disgracefully, 
with or without the help of the 
hairman, but the lecture goes on. 
It must! 

[ am thinking of a Sunday aft- 
ernoon in Swampscott, Massachu- 
setts. As I walked out on the 
stage, the genteel club ladies 
greeted me with a cyclone of 
laughter. A black cat had marched 
out from the opposite wing. In 
sich moments of sickening dis- 
may, every public speaker needs a 
technique, but unhappily there 
can be no such thing because each 
new catastrophe is unique and 
demands its own remedy. 

At Swampscott I turned my 
back on the audience, thus joining 
them in being amused at the tres- 
passer. The maneuver saved me 
from being a spectacle of embar- 
rassment; also it gave me two pre- 
cious seconds to think. When I 
turned, I was ready to announce a 
fortunate coincidence. 

“Thirty years ago,” I began, “I 
sold my first short story to a maga- 
zine published not five miles from 
this auditorium. Believe it or not, 
the name of the magazine was The 
Black Cat.” ‘The ladies gave a 
well-bred gasp. 

“IT still remember the letter from 
the editor,” I went on. “There 
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was a picture of a black cat on the 


envelope. That’s the same cat 
over there; I never forget a face.” 

By this time the audience was 
laughing with me, and not at me, 
and the show could go on. 

Just before I was to be intro- 
duced to the Ad-Sell League one 
night at Hotel Fontenelle in 
Omaha, a cowboy rode a white 
horse right into the banquet hall. 
Without a preliminary word he 
lassooed a banker’s daughter at 
the head table. Then he invited 
everyone present to come to a 
rodeo the following week. On the 
way out, the horse fell down on 
the polished floor, but was not 
hurt; everyone breathed deeper 
when the cowboy press agent was 
safely out into the Nebgaska 
night. All that I could manage, 
when my turn came, was the res- 
urrection of an indefensible pun; 
I told the audience the affair had 
left me horse de comeback. They 
were kind enough to laugh and 
the show went on. 

Sometimes words won't suffice; 


° 
It takes more than a prepared 
speech to fend off moments of 
panic that come when something 
unexpected happens while you 
are talking on your feet says— 


Fulton Oursler 


Author, Editor, and Lecturer 


Illustrations 
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“ON THE WAY out, the horse 
fell down on the polished floor.’ 


you have to act. At the start of 
one season I was speaking before 
a woman’s club in a small Long 
Island town. Suddenly we all 
heard the drone of planes flying 
over the clubhouse and the moan 
of an air-raid siren. I suggested 
that wardens leave for their posts 
Several ladies departed, and | 
said: 

“None of us knows, of course, 
whether this is a test or the real 
thing. Perhaps some of you would 
prefer to be home rather than 
here. Suppose we take a vote. All 
those in favor of going on with the 
lecture, please raise hands.” 

Bless their stout hearts, they 
all raised their hands, but one poor 
woman, in spite of her decision, 
had a nervous reaction; she began 
to cough uncontrollably. The 
more I tried to continue my own 
sound and fury, the louder she 
coughed, yet she showed no inten- 
tion of retiring. That was the only 
time I have ever left a platform in 
the midst of a speech. Without 
stopping my discourse, I poured 
a glass of water and quickly de- 
scended to the main floor. As I 
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handed her the glass, I whispered: 

“For God’s sake, leave now, or 
the show will be over.” 

She drank and went away. But 
there are times when you don't 
know what to do, 
don’t know what is wrong 
was that blizzard day, for instance, 
when I was afternoon orator at a 
convention of presidents of Massa- 
chusetts women’s clubs. Nearly 
1,000 of them were assembled in 
a large Boston hotel 
had I started my talk on crime 
prevention when a woman in the 
middle row stood up boldly, put 
on her fur coat, and climbed re- 
morselessly over her neighbors 
Once in the aisle, she turned her 
back on me and marched out of 
the hall. At once, as if with per- 
fect timing, another delegate in 
the right aisle rose and followed; 
then two on the left, more on the 
right, a regiment from the middle 
The whole audience was walking 
out. In my ear I heard the whis- 
per of Madame Chairman: 

“Instead of the steam heat they 
have turned on the air condition- 
ing by mistake,” she informed me. 

“Ladies,” I shouted, to as many 
backs as faces, “please everybody 
stand up and put on your coat. 
The air conditioning has already 
been turned off; the heat will be 
on ina few minutes. Anyone who 
feels like exercising may do so.” 


because you 


There 


Scarcely 







“A BLACK cat had marched 
in from the opposite wing. 
... I never forget a face.’ ” 
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After the heat came on the audi- 
ence reassembled, a patient two- 
thirds of the original number. 
Some of the fugitives have since 
booked me, curious, no doubt, to 
hear what they missed. 

My greatest nightmare does 
sound incredible, I realize, but it 
did befall me, and before several 
hundred witnesses, most of whom 
are still living—and not one will 


ever forget. It happened at a 
meeting of the Square and Slipper 
Club in Philadelphia. During the 


dinner before the meeting the 


chairman confided in me, with 
what I hoped was unconscious 
irony: 


“Before your speech, we have 
Dr. Blank, a famous hypnotizer. 
You know how it is—when the 
boys come out to a meeting like 
this, they like a good time.” 

Now, either that hypnotist had 
mysterious powers or else he had 
subsidized several dozen members 
of the club and rehearsed them as 
comedians. Having gone through 
motions of bringing them under 
his influence, he then induced 
them to perform various antics. 
Finally he dismissed all but one 
man, a prominent and yet some- 
what shy member of the club. 

“Do you smoke?” demanded the 
hypnotist. “Would you like to 
break yourself of the habit? Very 
well—you will never finish an- 
other cigarette in this 
world. Remember! 
Awake!” 

After the hypnotist 
took his bow, I was in- 
troduced. Having no 
ss mesmeric spells of my 
own, I tried most earn- 
estly to garner the some- 
what diffused attention 
of a crowd still aquiver 


with rowdy hilarity. Presently | 
became aware that, sitting in th, 
front row, directly in front of me 
was the hypnotist’s last subject 
He did not look very well. He 
was glassy-eyed and he was sway. 
ing; just before the point of one 
of my anecdotes, he groaned and 
collapsed. While I waited, the 
hypnotist worked over him and 
presently declared that he wa 
fully awake. When I resumed 
I saw that the fellow was sitting 
where he had sat before, though 
now he seemed in good health and 
spirits. Indeed he seemed fasci- 
nated with what I was saying: q 
dubious compliment, I felt. Ney- 
ertheless he kept his eyes fixed 
on me attentively; he did not look 
at his hands as he produced a 
matchbox from his pocket and 
a cigarette. 

Well, the poor man became in- 
stantly and quite palpably ill, and 
there was only one thing left to 
do, and I did it. I asked the mys- 
tic if he would mind putting the 
poor fellow to sleep once more, 
and keeping him in a state of sus- 
pended animation until my part of 
the program was over. The oblig- 
ing hypnotist complied, and the 
show staggered on. 

But a man does not have to be 
hypnotized to forget what he is 
doing. He may be just plain 
scared. Once at an affair in the 
New York auditorium of John 
Wanamaker, an amateur chairman 
was pinch-hitting and launched 
into a eulogy of a new novel and 
its author. Then blankness whit- 
ened his face. He could not re- 
member the name of the novel or 
the author. I had to walk right 
out and introduce myself to him as 
well as to the audience. 

Of course, most lectures pass off 
without these haggard contre- 
temps. 

In years of lecture gypsying, ! 
have naturally spoken before 
many Rotary Clubs. Gratefully 
and truthfully I can report that 
whether it was Rochester, or Fal- 
mouth (in Massachusetts, where 
I was once an honorary member), 
Boston, Shanghai, or Jerusalem, 
never did an untoward incident 
mar the meeting. Invariably the 
program was tersely conceived, 
briskly carried out with friend- 
ship, kindness, good humor—and 
a good meal! 
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AND STILL MORE 


A Fanfare for Fairness 


War or no war, the education of 
our children must go on. To one 
who is engaged in music educa- 
tion, as I am, the shortage of musi- 
cal instruments poses a large prob- 
em. Imagine, then, my pleasure 
when, a few weeks ago, a local 
band-instrument company pro- 
duced three brand-new clarinets, 
the last of their stock, and sold 
them to my high school at exactly 
the price we used to pay for them 
in 1939 Unscrupulous dealers 
could have sold them at their own 
rice. But that’s not all! On the 
bill, just as it used to be in prewar 
days, was the phrase: “Subject to 
the usual 10 percent discount”—a 
courtesy the firm was under no 
obligation to show us.—ERNEST 
Hares, St. Louis, Missouri. 


What-a-Man ‘Stan’ 

The night was cold and rainy. 
We had just had a minor accident 
and a passing motorist had pushed 
is to a filling station near Fort 
Worth. While the proprietor, a lit- 
tle Russian immigrant, looked 
over the car, my wife remarked 
to me, “I’m hungry.” 

“| fix that first,” said the own- 
er, disappearing. In a moment 
he returned with two huge ham 
and Russian-rye sandwiches, a 
saucer of sliced onion, and two 
quarts of milk. Announcing later 
that “the car she take maybe two 
hours, maybe all night to fix,” he 
called a friend who drove us to a 
hotel and returned for us next 
morning. Neither the lunch nor 
the two trips to town showed on 
the bill, and when I mentioned it, 
the little Russian-American looked 
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Seven items giving the lie direct to the claim 
that war turns everybody into boors and cheats. 
Have you a similar tale? If used on this page, 
it will net you a $5 war savings stamp.—Eds. 


hurt and explained that, see here, 
we were his guests! But that’s 
“Stan” for you—as I learned he 
is known. Whether you are a new 
customer or old, he welcomes you 
volubly, then sends his nine sons 
aged 6 to 17 swarming over your 
car, filling, washing, dusting, wip- 
ing, tightening nuts. Superservice 
and cordiality—-at no extra cost.— 
M. W. Larmour, Graham, Texas. 


Warm Watertown 


I submit the example of not just 
one individual but of a whole town 
giving friendly service in war- 
time: Watertown, New York. 
There with my family on a visit, 
we found the waitress saying, “It’s 
sherbet today. Do you mind?” ... 
The traffic officer, seeing our On- 
tario license plates, smiling, “Now 
don’t worry about overparking on 
these meters. I’m fresh out of 
tickets.” ... A stenographer in a 
factory (a Rotary motto was on 
the wall) offering to phone com- 
petitors for an article her company 
could not supply. Watertown 
made five fast new friends that 
week, knowing nothing about 
them save that they came from 
across the border.—Rev. Louis H. 
Fow er, Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, 
Canada. 


Hotel That Lobbies 


Some time ago I had occasion 
to stay at the Tioga Hotel in Mer- 
ced, California—the meeting place, 
by the way, of the Merced Rotary 
Club. Though obviously short of 
help, the hotel made so earnest 
and successful an effort to please 
its guests that I expressed my ap- 
preciation to the pheasant woman 


at the desk as I checked out. “We 
try to do our best,” she replied. 
“We expect to be in business here 
after the war. We want you to 
come again.” You can bet I am 
going to. I want to see what their 
service will be when they really 
have a chance to extend them- 
selves!—RALPH C. SMEDLEY, San- 
ta Ana, California. 


Had Kissing Been in Order— 


The bill from the garage was 
$13.95—and still the car did not 
run well. Driving it to a shop han- 
dling my make of car in a near-by 
town, I put it in the hands of a 
courteous mechanic who cleaned 
lint, evidently left there at the 
other place, out of the carburetor, 
glued on some loose rubber door 
strips, and fixed the temperature 
gauge. When I asked, “How 
much?” the mechanic replied, “Oh. 
that’s all right. Come again.” Had 
I not been so far removed from 
my French ancestors | certainly 
would have kissed him on both 
cheeks! — MAHLON W. POMEROY, 
Port Chester, New York. 


A Shah Could Ask No More 


The drugstore I had patronized 
for years closed up, a war casualty 
I turned to one in which I had 
never set foot. On my second visit 
the proprietor called me by name, 
courteously asked my wishes. By 
telephone the store advises me 
that a fresh shipment of candy 
has just arrived: “May we hold 
a box for you?” Or, “This is to 
remind you that our cigarettes are 
due today. Don’t forget to call for 
yours.” I spend little at that store. 
Yet if I were the Shah of Persia, 
1 could not be treated with greater 
courtesy. — J. B. OcLesBy, Rome, 
Georgia. 





A Promise Was a Promise 


It was Christmas morning and 
our large family had begun open- 
ing its gifts. Just then a parcel- 
post man came up the walk with 
a huge bundle. “Another present 
for someone!” we shouted. It was 
for Aunt Mary. The package con- 
tained ten yards of unbleached 
muslin for tea towels she had or- 
dered in October. Our leading de- 
partment store was making good 
on its promise to deliver the order 
as soon as the stock arrived.— 
AGnes May, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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IN LOOKS, Canada and the United States are 
perhaps as much alike as any two nations on 
earth. Mount Stephen (10,485 feet) in the Cana- 
dian Rockies, for example, is duplicated time 
and again in the same range south of the 49th 
parallel. Yonge Street, in Toronto, Ont., could 
be a street in any large United States city. 
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CANADA 


Moissisc is of greater impor- 


tance—if there is to be security, 
peace, and progress for humanity 
ifter the overthrow of Germany 
and Japan—than that the United 
States of America and Great Brit- 
iin should be associated 
friendship. Their friendship 
should not be exclusive. Other na- 
tions—and especially Russia, Chi- 
na, and France — must be their 
partners in international affairs. 
But a vital element in postwar 

rid society must be cordial re- 
lations between the United States 
and Britain. 

Each of these mighty nations 
has considerable material 
strength. Each wields immense 
moral authority. They are the two 
democracies on earth. 
Their peoples share the same gen- 
eral political beliefs and are the 
most powerful champions of the 
ideal that physical, intellectual, 
and spiritual freedom shall belong 
to all men and women. If they 
can codperate well in internation- 
al affairs, distinct advances in hu- 
man civilization are possible. If 
they cannot, those forward steps 
may never be taken. On the con- 
trary, nations may slip into a peri- 
od of international from 
which appalling consequences for 
all men will flow. 

For many reasons it is natural 
that they should be cordial 
friends. Yet the fierce conflict 
which they fought against each 
other between 1776 and 1783 led 
to an estrangement which lasted 
long after the surrender of Corn- 
wallis at Yorktown in 1781. By 
the time of the sinking of the Lusi- 
in 1917 some of its traces 
had been removed. But during 
generations of virtually 
complete separation American and 
British national character devel- 
oped differently. 

When the peoples of the two 
countries met again in this cen- 
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tury, they met as strangers, con. 
trasting widely in personality and 
temperament. The possibiliti 
hearty goodwill between the 
were prejudiced by these diff 
ences — by the reticence ot! 
British compared with the ex 
the Americans, 
supposedly “smart” diploma 
the British compared with the 
frank policies of the American 
the sometimes stilted Old Wor 
manners of the British compared 
with the free and easy New World 
conduct of the Americans. Pre 
dices were also nourished by di 
ference of speech —the cont 
between the objectionable ac: 
of some Englishmen which 
wrongly labelled “Oxford” and t 
nasal drawl of some Yankees. 

In the last quarter of a cent 
the two nations have fought a 
comrades in arms and champion 
of human civilization in two t 
ble world wars. Relations between 
them have improved enormous! 
Yet I think that those of us wh 
desire it sometimes assume too 
complacently that their codpera 
tion will always be easy. There 
are still difficulties ahead. When 
the interests of the two peoples 
obviously coincide, codperation 
between them will be untroubled 

sut if and when they appear for 
a while to be in conflict, the an- 
cient animosities may be aroused 
and perpetuated. 

When I think of the supreme 
need for codperation between 
them, my mind turns also to a 
third nation. It is Canada. Can- 
ada can help greatly in establish- 
ing good relations between them. 
In the first place, the Dominion is 
situated geographically between 
them. Canada’s nearest major 
neighbor in one direction is Brit- 
ain and in the other direction is 
the United States of America. 
This sometimes makes her soil a 
suitable halfway meeting ground 
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S. and BRITAIN 


Bound to both, the Dominion is in a strategic 
position to advance their mutual understanding. 


By Malcolm MacDonald 


United Kingdom High Commissioner in Canada 


for them. Such auspicious gath 
have occurred twice recent- 

Tl Quebec confer- 

ences between the late President 
of the United States and the Prime 
Minister of Britain, accompanied 
by many of their principal advis- 
, are symbolic of the way in 
hich Canada can bring the 
nited States and Britain togeth- 


1e historic 


Their national character in- 
des a mixture of American and 

British traits, but it contains also 

ch more than that. Other in- 

fuences have contributed toward 
It owes much, for example, to 

the culture of Old France, and has 
ided to itself other qualities of 
own—distinctly Canadian qual- 
They spring from the strug- 

le of a pioneering people during 
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300 years to build a civilization in 
the peculiarly hard conditions of 
farthest North America, between 
the 49th parallel and the North 
Pole. Those Canadian qualities 
can make a characteristic contri- 
bution of their own to human wis- 
dom and achievement. 
Nevertheless, the Canadians’ 
unique affinity to both the Ameri- 
-ans and the British enables them 
to be a reconciling force between 
them. The mark of Britain is deep- 
ly impressed on the Canadian na- 
tion. When, 170 years ago, some 
North Americans broke their Brit- 
ish connection, others chose to 
keep it. When to the south, 
Americans cast off the British 
Crown, in the north the Canadians 
cherished it. When in the United 
States rather different forms of 
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IN ITS GOVERNMENTAL traditions and forms, Canada is close to Britain. This is a 
view of the House of Commons in action at Ottawa, Ont.—the capital of the Dominion. 









THE SON of Britain's J. Ramsay MacDon- 
ald, the author was Dominions Secretary 
and Colonial Secretary before his assign- 
ment to Canada, is an honorary Rotarian. 


government were adopted, the 
Canadians preserved the customs 
of British Parliamentary rule. 
When the United States gave Brit- 
ain the cold shoulder, the Cana- 
dians maintained a close, uninter- 
rupted friendship with their kins- 
men in that land. British tradi- 
tions have always “flourished like 
a green bay tree” in Canada. 

But if by heredity a large part 
of the Canadian nation is British, 
by environment the whole nation 
is American—North American in 
the widest sense. The rivers, 
lakes, forests, prairies, and moun- 
tains of Canada are made on a 
gigantic scale. They make us visi- 
tors from the tiny island of Brit- 
ain gasp! They have a physical 
spaciousness, freedom, and natu- 
ral wildness which are character- 
istically North American. Wher- 
ever a traveller goes in Canada, he 
feels near the frontier of settle- 
ment. 

Such things as these have pro- 
foundly influenced Canadian so- 
ciety. It is simpler, more equali- 
tarian, more rugged, sometimes 
more genuine, than ours in Brit- 
ain. Canadians breathe the spir- 
itual air of the great, new democ- 
racies of the West. And across 
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the celebrated 3,000 miles of un- 
defended frontier separating Can- 
ada from the United States are 
constantly spilling the habits, 
thoughts, and ideas of the giant 
nation to the south. If the Can 
adians are kin with the people of 
Britain, they are next-door neigh- 
bors with the people of the United 
States. 


Sux RESULT of all this is that 
whilst differences of character and 
temperament sometimes make it 
difficult for the citizens of the 
United States and of Britain to 
understand each other, the Cana- 
dians understand both peoples ex- 
tremely well. Americans. will 
speak to Canadians with a con- 
fidential frankness which they do 
not always feel at ease in employ- 
ing with the British. They will 
take invariably with unruffled 
goodwill from Canadians criti- 
cisms which they would not al- 
wavs tolerate from Britons. The 
Canadians enjoy similar intimate, 
mutual relations with their Brit- 
ish friends. They know the Amer- 
icans better than the British do 
and the British better than the 
Americans do. So they are in a 
position to help these two nations 
to get on well with each other, to 
understand each other better than 
they otherwise would. 

Canada’s friendship with Brit- 
ain is tried and true. The two 
countries owe allegiance to the 
same King. They are partners in 
the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions. Their association has nev- 
er been stronger than during the 
last few years, when the two peo- 
ples have been risking everything 
together in the hazards of war. 
They were trusty comrades in the 
time of gravest danger, in 1940 
and 1941. The people of Britain 
bore the brunt of the enemy’s on- 
slaught then. They seemed pos- 
sessed by an inspired courage. All 
kinds of citizens in the island 
showed it: men and women, 
young and old. No doubt each had 
his or her particular secret for 
maintaining his or her spirits 
through the ordeal. 

I remember an extract from a 
letter written from the thick of 
the Battle of London by an old 
Scottish lady who was a veteran 
of many air raids. She wrote how 
she tackled the situation: 
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When the air-raid warning sounds I 
tak the Bible from the shelf and read 
the Twenty-third Psalm where it says, 
“Though I walk through the valley of 
the shadow of death I will fear no evil, 
for Thou art with me.” Then I put up 
a wee bit prayer. Then I tak a wee 
drap of whisky to steady my nerves. 
Then I get into bed, pull up the cov 
ers, and then I tell Hitler to go to hell. 

A drop of whisky now and then 
was no doubt a great comfort. 
And certainly many a humble 
prayer to the Almighty 
swered in those grim days and 
nights. But there other 
things which also sustained the 
British people then. One was the 
unswerving comradeship of Can- 
ada and other members of the 
British Commonwealth. 

Canadian troops were in Brit- 
ain. They were amongst the few 
trained and well-armed military 
units in the island immediately 
after the disaster at Dunkirk, 
standing ready to protect the cen- 
ter of the British Commonwealth 
and Empire, should the enemy 
strike at it. Canadian air squad- 
rons were already fighting beside 
those of the R.A.F. in the immor- 
tal sky engagements of the Battle 
of Britain. The Royal Canadian 
Navy combined with the Royal 
Navy to deliver blow after blow 
against U-boats in the Battle of 
the Atlantic. This brave comrade- 
ship in arms has continued ever 
since. In these stirring and fate- 
ful times the partnership between 
Canada and Britain has been 
sealed anew and has acquired a 
strength which no power on earth 
can break. 

Canada’s friendship with the 
United States is also firm. Their 
codperation in international af- 
fairs is equally happy. Nor is it 
any longer only the negative, pas- 
sive codperation of neighbors with 
a long, mutual, undefended fron- 
tier. It is positive, active, and 
creative. It is expressed in a score 
of great practical works which 
their peoples are now performing 
together. 

There are the sea, land, and air 
defenses of the North American 
Continent planned in joint session 
by the. United States and Canadi- 
an representatives on the Joint 
Defense Board. There is the Alas- 
ka Highway, that imaginative con- 
ception translated into brilliant 
practice by the genius of Ameri- 
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can engineers. There is the 4. 
companying air route across the 
Rocky Mountains to Alaska, a no 
difficult feat accomplisheq 
mainly by Canadian boldness and 
resource. There are other pro- 
jects for the codperative deve] Ip. 
ment by the two Governments and 
peoples of their respective estates 
in the far Northwest. In the 
Northeast they have coéperated jn 
laying a chain of strategic airfields 
across the sub-Arctic to Europe 

This experience of hard, practi- 
cal, successful work by citizens of 
both countries together in their 
joint interests is creating an ever. 
increasing respect, regard, and 
sense of comradeship between 
them. And their bond of friend 
ship has been sealed by their peo. 
ples’ blood. There is no need for 
armed men %o stand on guard anvy- 
where along the frontier between 
them, but they are needed on the 
frontiers of the continent which 
face the outer world. Soldiers 
sailors, and airmen from _ bot! 
lands are codperating—and hav 
sometimes seen action together 
not only in and over many parts 
of Europe, but also in the oceans 
and beaches protecting the West- 
ern Hemisphere, from Greenland 
to the Aleutian Islands. 
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] DO NOT mean to suggest that 
the people of the United States 
and of Britain cannot get onto ex- 
cellent terms together without 
outside help. They can. Each ol 
these great peoples is capable ol 
the necessary consideration, un- 
derstanding, and goodwill. More- 
over, they are also both blessed 
with sufficient “enlightened self- 
interest.”” Their deeper and more 
permanent interests demand that 
they should coéperate. Regular, 
direct intercourse between them 
is already producing rich fruits of 
friendship. But in this work ol 
establishing mutual confidence 
between the two principal Eng- 
lish-speaking democracies it hap- 
pens that Canada is especially 
qualified to be a helpful ally. 

Within the wider family of na- 
tions, codperation between the 
United States of America, Britain, 
and Canada can bring, both in war 
and in peace, inestimable benefits 
to mankind. It would be hard to 
exaggerate the importance of this 
trinity of nations. 
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ALL SET to talk busi- 
ness are these United 
College students from 
the Dominion. Ses- 
sions are to be con- 
vened in “Old Main” 


’ 
m 
& (left) on the campus 
- of Macalester College. 


OING NORTH” in Novem- 
Gj ber doesn’t mean hunting 
big game in Canada, not 
r students of Macalester College, 

St. Paul, Minnesota. It means 
stimulating two-day conference 
vith United College students at 
Winnipeg — changing Canadian 
neighbors into Canadian friends. 

This yearly adventure in inter- 
national understanding was con- 
ceived by Charles J. Turck, presi- 
dent of Macalester and a Past Ro- 
tary District Governor, and Pro- 
fessor A. R. Lower, of United, 
when they compared notes on the 
ignorance in each country of the 
other. Only 8 percent of citizens 
of the United States, for exam- 
pley came within a million of 
guessing Canada’s population (11,- 
600,000) in a Gallup poll! Dr. 
Turck and Professor Lower had 
observed the assiduous efforts to 
cultivate better relations between 
the English- and Spanish-speak- 
ing Americas and concluded Can- 
adian-U. S. goodwill should no 
longer be taken for granted. 

The annual Macalester-United 
conference is the result. Alter- 
nately, each college is host to se- 
lected students of the other. Visi- 
tors are billeted in private homes, 
and themselves plan and lead 
their discussions and recreation 
programs. This Autumn, Winni- 
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peg will again be host as it was in 


Jury, 1945 


Minnesota 
Meets 
Manitoba 


Students from St. Paul and 
Winnipeg exchange visits to 
study Canadian-U.S. issues. 


By Samuel M. Strong 


Professor of Sociology. Maca ester College 


1941, when 40 excited ‘“Macites” 
crowded off the train in the Cana- 
dian city to launch the projects. 
On their way north, they had 
been a bit apprehensive, perhaps 
not so much about big things as 
the little things which are, how- 
ever, sO important in life’s rela- 
tionships. Would they, for exam- 
ple, make the faux pas of speak- 
ing at meals of “napkin” which 
means “handkerchief” to Cana- 
dians? Could they keep straight 
faces when the president of 
United’s student body was re- 


‘ferred to as the “Senior Stick” 


and his co-officer as “Lady Stick’’? 
Until informed, most of the Amer- 
ican collegians had thought Cana- 
da still pays tribute to England 
and had to declare war when the 
mother country did. They had 
little real knowledge about the Do- 
minion’s natural resources, busi- 
ness, agriculture, and culture 
Canadian students, too, were 
dubious. In The Manitoban a stu- 
dent writer wondered half jesting- 
ly about the Minnesota students: 


Will they be pages out of Esquire 
and Mademoiselle? If so, we see a 
group of 17 men wearing horizontal 
striped shirts, suit coats hanging down 
to their knees, pants at half mast and 
tapered off to a pin point; wide- 
brimmed fedoras with large feathers, 
tweed suits loudly checked and radi- 
antly specked, Windsor-knotted ties, 
pipes, and so forth. 

What about the war? Will they be 
isolationists. interventionists, Demo- 
crats, Republicans, socialists, or what? 
These are some of the things troubling 
the minds of our United College dele- 
gation these days. We just ain’t sure 
what’s coming over the border at us, 
that’s all. 









AND NOW. a year 
later, the Minnesotans 
“invade” Manitoba. 
receive this welcome 
Hosts and visitors 
move to United Col 
lege (right), get right 
down to hard work 


But the young people easily es- 
tablished cordial] relations, and 
the novelty of different customs 
and word usage vanished quickly 
as a barrier to frank and open dis- 
cussion. Challenging program 
notes were suggested by the hosts 
as points of departure for discus- 
sion. For example: 

Americans view the Revolution as 
the foundation of a nation; Canadians 
are apt to think of it as a division of 
the race. The Revolution broke the 
line of tradition, which went on in its 
previous course thereafter north of 
the border. It represented a huge 
release of energy to America, a release 
which Canada has not shared 

“How is it,” one question asked, 
“that Canada with an area about 
the same as that of the United 
States has only about one-eleventh 
of its population? Are there any 
outstanding differences between 
the populations of the two coun- 
tries in addition to that of num- 
bers?” Again’ 

The United States is highly indus- 
trialized, Canada only moderately so. 
‘Some estimate of the disparities would 
be interesting as would an attempt to 
see the industrial situation from a 
general continental standpoint, rather 
than merely a national one. 

These and many other stimulat- 
ing topics were threshed out, 
not in a spirit of debate, but in 
the hope that through inter- 
change of ideas, there would arise 
a better understanding of the at- 
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titudes and points of view of the 
other fellow. When the Canadians 
visited the United States in 1942, 
Pearl Harbor had intervened and 
the two nations had become allies 
in the war. The change was evi- 
denced by such topics on the pro- 
gram as “How can we gear the 
two nations more effectively for 
war?” and “How far can we col- 
laborate in a postwar world?” The 
1943 and 1944 conferences found 
the delegates less troubled by 
questions limited to Canadian- 
American relations, and more ab- 
sorbed instead in problems of 
world-wide postwar security, eco- 
nomic organization, race relations, 
and international organization 
These will be carried over in this 
year’s program. 


§, FAR as I know, Daniel Cupid 
hasn’t attended any of the confer- 
ences, but I may be as blind as he 
—though I am sure mail between 
St. Paul and Winnipeg is heavier 
than it formerly was. No less so- 
cially significant is the evidence 
in print of the cross fertilization of 
collegiate minds. One American 
boy says: 

I have a much broader appreciation 
and understanding of the Canadians 
now. I think of them as people, peo- 
ple very much like those in my own 
country. They now constitute an “in 
group”; before they were always an 
“out group” in my thinking 

One Canadian was hurt by the 
Americans’ lack of knowledge 
about Canada. After the initial 
conference of 1941 he wrote: 


It seemed that the American stu- 
dents said some absurd things about 
the British Empire and war and paci- 
fism and the Monroe Doctrine and iso- 
lationism, to all of which we took 





great exception. Generally we Cana 
dians were surprised that American 
students thought so much of America 
and so little of Great Britain and not 
at all about Canada. 

However, after the second con- 
ference, after this Canadian stu- 
dent had visited the United 
States, he said: 

Our stay in St. Paul and the con- 
ference sessions themselves helped me 
to see further into American life as 
distinctive and apart from our own 
Canadian background. ... Of course, 
the speed and size of things in Ameri- 
ca amazed me—even ordinary things 
seemed to be gone at in an air of 
determination and eagerness. And the 
American frankness! Yet in all the 
impressiveness of their physical en- 
vironment, the American’ students 
were still people, and they were only 
superficially different from us. 

A great many of the American 
delegates felt they had been able 
to look at the United States more 
objectively as a result of the con- 
ference. To view oneself or one’s 
country from the vantage point of 
an outside observer is a very diffi- 
cult thing to do. But this is pre- 
cisely what occurs when peoples 
from two different cultures meet 
on an equal basis. 

During such new contacts, peo- 
ple are forced to leave the rigid 
isolation of their own special cli- 
mates of opinion, since they dis- 
cover, in the give and take of the 
relationship, that their old pet no- 
tions and dearly loved prejudices 
are not adequate to meet the chal- 
lenge of new ideas. Set ways of 
thinking are given a rude awak- 
ening, and, in this situation, the 
flexible mind marshals all its re- 
sources of imagination and reason- 
ing to create a new synthesis from 
the two diverse outlooks on life. 
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Many “Macites” received just such 
jolts in Canada and brought bac; 
a great deal to think about, all o 
it prompting a great deal of re 
éxamining of problems. 

Probably one of the most ep. 
couraging aspects of the Macales. 
ter-United conferences is that the 
students have not become cynicaj 
about the possibility of a just 
solution of the complex problems 
they face. Youth, in its enthusj. 
asm, can sometimes perceive the 
feasibility of that which is rele 
gated to mere high-mindednesgs 
and impractical idealism by more 
seasoned and experienced minds 
Hence, serious thinking on domes. 
tic policies and international re Hy 
sponsibilities has marked the con. i 
ferences. 





i. IT ALL worth while? Peter 
Gordon White, in his Canadian 





college magazine, answers: ome 

There are those who seem to believe in W 
that these conferences serve no pur. raffi 
pose unless the participants are the HiBhelp 
future leaders who are going to be in lemel 
“power” (as they understand power) were 
If that is true, then we may indeed Th 
stop fooling ourselves about “high se whel 
riousness” and call the conference our Work 


international tea dance, for, even 


though a former editor of this maga 





: , > Stace 
zine has pointed out that one of last 
year’s United delegation has since be Pr 

serv) 


come Premier of the Province, we 
might as well recognize that the ma 





jority of us will never sit in Parlia Th 
ment, or govern our biggest universi regu 
ties, or preach from the most influ ast 
ential pulpit. ... rugg 


But does that mean that all ou 
thinking here, all our lectures, all our 
discussions, have been but a _ useless 
waste of time? I don’t think so. Af 
ter all, what is it, in the final analysis 
that is the great determining factor ¥ 
in shaping the life of a community or 
a nation? It is the ever-moving dynam 
ic of the thought of the masses which 
surges up from the life of the common 
man. 

A Macalester College junior put 
it this way: 

My participation in the conference 
gave me a certain sense of significance. 
Not personal significance that any- 
thing which I might contribute would 
be enlightening, but rather a sense of 
significance for college youth as 4 
whole. In Winnipeg, about 80 college 
students were eager to find out what 
other countries think and were willing 
to compromise instead of having set 
ways which cannot be changed for the 
satisfaction of both groups. Why nol 
similar meetings among youth of other 
colleges of different countries? 


Thus the Macalester-United con- 
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IT’S IN GROUPS like this that conference delegates get down to “brass tacks”: about 
trade relations, collective security, national differences. And there’s no holding back! 


ae 2 tae 
ference is an interesting prologue 
for international education. 
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WEUTENANT Wilson instructs his auxiliary force in drill 


‘Kids’ Who Are ‘Cops’ 


HURRICANE was hammering Long Island’s north 

shore As it smashed seaside homes, beached 

nd felled power lines, out upon the scene came 

60 uniformed teen-aged youths Working often 

t-deep wate they led pec ple t safety, directed 

arded wrecked homes from vandals, and 

in salvage operations. Trained for just such 

gencies, and for less dramatic ones, these boys 
Junior Auxiliary Policemen 

vas but one of the many stories I picked up 


t long ago, I dropped in at Port Jefferson, New 


this unique boy organization. Man 
Police Lieutenant—and Rotarian— 
Wilson. who conceived the Junior Police 
a deterrent to juvenile delinquency and as a useful 
and the town. Some of the men 
nd that man are the 40 Rotarians of Port Jefferson. 
he program of the Junior Auxiliary Police includes 
meetings, military drills, athletic competition. 
Summe! boys had their first camp, featuring 
1 outdoo! aining and military maneuvers—good 
preparation for the actual mili- 

tary service they all face. 
When Halloween comes 
around, again these boys will 
be “Johnny on the spot,” and 
will keep it as quiet as a 

ghost’s for tstep 


—Yours, THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 
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Pian Your Town for 50 Years to Come 





By Eliel Saarinen and Robert Swanson 


f LACE a small drop of water 


on a smooth table top. Note how 
it holds its form. Now gently de- 
press the crown of that drop with 
your forefinger. The spot grows 
larger, yet retains its original con- 
figuration. Press a bit harder and 
the boundaries bulge and break 
out into several radial trickles 

Now raise your finger and sud- 
denly thump the drop smartly. 
Tiny droplets of varying sizes 
spatter out in all directions. The 
original spot is reduced in quan- 
tity, altered in pattern 

What happened to that drop of 
water is precisely what has hap- 
pened, for both good and ill, to 
cities throughout our earth. Let 
us trace the parallel. Around a 
fort or port or church or trading 
post a settlement begins to grow. 
At the heart is a row of stores; 
just back of them are small fac- 
tories; girdling all is a belt of resi- 
dences. (This is our original drop 
of water.) Now, as new families 
move in and as more babies are 
born, the town creeps outward. 
But then comes a spurt in popula- 
tion. A large wagon factory has 
just started operation. The owner 
and his sons build new homes out 
along the river; two dozen work- 
ers buy lots out near the south 
limits. (These are our radial 
trickles.) 

But we have-seen nothing yet. 
Caught in the upsurge of what 
learned men called the Industrial 
Revolution, greater masses than 
ever suddenly roll into our city 
Here come immigrants, factory 
hands, farm youths, engineers, 
doctors, lawyers, merchants, 
teachers. Consciously or not, they 
come at the beck of the machine; 
they want to run it, want what it 
produces, want the push-button 
culture it induces. Up and up goes 
our population pressure. Fifty 
unit dwellings arise on lots where 
families of five once felt hemmed 
in. 

Narrow streets built for a few 
hundred horse-drawn “rigs” be- 
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come high-walled mazes through 
which thousands of automobiles 
honk and guess and ram their 
way. Planned for but a hundredth 
or thousandth of the people it now 
contains, our by now huge city 
can do but one thing: explode. It 
does. (This is the thump of the 
finger.) Droplet communities, of- 
fering air and elbow room and es- 
cape from crowds and noise, fall 
all over the open countryside be- 
yond the city limits. 

Thus our city finally becomes, in 
effect, merely the capital of Sub- 
urbia—the worried, harried, 
shrinking matriarch of a family of 
towns and neighborhoods it never 
dreamed of mothering. It has hap- 
pened in Detroit and Chicago, in 
New York City and Los Angeles, 
in London and Melbourne. It may 
conceivably have happened in 
your city of 50,000 or 15,000. And 
it had to happen. We had to have 
cities. If we wanted rails, road- 
sters, gears, razors, and bobby 
pins for everybody, we needed 
great concentrations of people to 


Not just wider boulevards and 
newer store fronts but better 
living for more people is what 
communities need...and here is 


a technique for achieving it. 
s 


make and vend them. Our error 
was that we built the cities to 
house those people much as we 
built the factories they busied. 
We added new sheds, extra wings, 
third stories, and temporary ware- 
houses only as pressure demanded 
and without any overall fore- 
sighted plan. 

We began this brief study of 
city planning with the drop-of-wa- 
ter figure for several reasons. 
Oversimplified as it is, it vividly 
demonstrates that haphazard 
urban growth. Yet at the same 


time it points out the natural and 
desirable end of all intelligent city 
planning: better living through 
airier, roomier, functionally de. 
centralized communities. It poses 
this question: “If cities are bound 
to brim up and spill over into the 
country, why not plan them go 
that they can—with the least pos. 
sible cost and confusion?” Before 
developing the answer, let us see 
just where we stand today. 

3uilding will be man’s greatest 
single preoccupation during the 
first decade following the war 
Where his home and factory lie in 
rubble he plans to build anew 
Plucky Londoners regard their 
ruins as “a hell-sent opportunity 
Britain will need some 3 or 4 mil- 
lion new homes in the first dec- 
ade after the war. Where spared 
bombing but denied materials and 
artisans, man will release long- 
pent desires in the construction or 
reconstruction of homes, public 
buildings, industrial facilities. 
Someone has estimated that citi- 
zens of the United States will 
build 4 million new homes when 
war ends. Thus wherever one 
goes—to his own dinner table, to 
his chamber of commerce office, to 
a school-board meeting, to his Ro- 
tary Club luncheon, to the city 
council chambers—he finds plan- 
ning in the air. But will it all 
achieve what we want? Will it re- 
sult—once the dreams have be 
come buildings—in saner, stabler, 
more satisfying living? Or will it 
merely aggravate the multiple ills 
which afflict our communities? 
The choice before us is: Shall we 
draw a pattern for the future 
which eliminates and thenceforth 
excludes the causes of those ills, 
or shall we merely patch the 
past? 

Now everyone is for some kind 
of city planning, at least in print- 
ciple. Homeowner John Jones is. 
He hopes it will safeguard the 
residential quiet of his neighbor- 
hood—and also his $10,000 invest- 
ment. City fathers are. Local traf- 
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'LE, Ind., offers an illuminating case study 
ng. A typical American community of 
jrew haphazardly—developing downtown 
traffic snarls, residential rot, and sundry 
But now, sparked by the Chamber of 
md the Rotary Club, it has roused to the NEW CASTLE 
f a practical plan for the future—and has re- Symbolic Map of 
le i med the authors to help conceive and blueprint it. Functional Disposition. 
Growth: 60,000 max 





WITH SYMBOLIC maps like this (right), the 


Lit planners show how New Castle—which now 

occupies only the compact area in the center— RESIDENTIAL UNITS SECONDARY COMMUNITY UNIT 

can expand in outlying neighborhood commun- WW sincle dwell ae aa anes 

ities, each centered around a school, each \ a eres 
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no below) is a three-dimensional view of “‘down- Multiple dwellings - 10 acres 4 ’ nit 
ub n New Castle” of the future. While no immediate, 170 families NEIGHBORHOOD COMMUNITY UNIT 
Sti ac ping reconstruction of the area is contemplated, PRIMARY COMMUNITY UNIT 


ill soon begin on the razing of certain blighted , © Recreation. 5 acres 
1 the building in them of landscaped park- ¢ 

As new buildings go up and as old oO 
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own—all according to the city’s new organic 
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fic, they ruefully concede, has be- 
come a hopeless snarl. The $50-a- 
week bookkeeper is. Twenty 
years ago he put $800 on a lot in 
that booming subdivision north- 
west of town. The sewers went 
in; so did the paving. But only the 
gophers came there to live. Two 
decades too late he develops the 
notion that city planning will re- 
store the value of his empty little 
piece of prairie. 

And then, of course, there are 
the great urban masses cooped in 
massive warrens and channelled 
in canyons of masonry—living al- 
most without knowledge of the 
light, air, space, and verdure just 
ten miles distant from their dou- 
ble-bolted doors. In the sense that 
they feel the inadequacy of that 
kind of living, they, too, are for 
city planning. 

So the question becomes: What 
kind of planning? 

In 1853 Napoleon III put 
Georges Eugene Haussmann to 
work on Paris. With a free hand 
and tremendous energy, Hauss- 
mann laced the city with broad 
boulevards and wove together the 
monumental works begun a half 
century earlier by the original 
Napoleon. As late as 1929, the city 
was still cutting thoroughfares on 
Baron Haussmann’s pattern. Out 
of it all came the formal beauty, 
the geometric order, and the 
classic ornamentation which make 
Paris Paris. 

But what was it that Napoleon 
III sought? Was it city beautifica- 
tion, or slum removal, or im- 
proved sanitary services, or bet- 
ter living for more Parisians? 
Primarily it was none of these. 
What Napoleon wanted was 
straight avenues for his artillery. 
The frequent battleground of mal- 
contents, the irregular streets of 
old Paris made police work almost 
impossible. Now with a system of 
straight arteries, the Emperor’s 
troops could ride rapidly out in 
any direction to quell uprisings. 

That, in our concept of the 
term, was not city planning. For 
city planning is not the layout of 
street patterns or the breakup of 
traffic jams. Neither is it “hous- 
ing” nor slum clearance. It is not 
the building of new skyscrapers, 
or the razing of old ones. I[t is not 
the opening of a new subdivision, 
not the relocation or camouflage 
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of factory districts. It is not mere 
decentralization for the sake of 
decentralization. 

It is none of these and it is all 
of these. A city planner, you must 
understand, is much like a doc- 
tor. He spends a lifetime study- 
ing preventives and cures that 
work. The Radburn neighborhood 
in New Jersey designed by spe- 
cializing colleagues is the best so- 
lution in that field. Parkways 
built in another part of the coun- 
try or the world may be the solu- 
tion to the major highway prob- 
lem. Another planner may be ex- 
pert in parks, another in public 
buildings. The major problem is 
the fitting of all this experience 
into a larger design for the whole. 

For a city, you see, is like the 
human body, like a tree: it is a 
living organism. When each cell 
is healthy, when all the com- 
ponent cells function well with 
each other, then you have strong 
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tissue—a strong community. (You 
have seen how a few sick cells— 
say, a row of once-fine old homes 
near the center of your town 
which have become shabby, un- 
savory rooming houses—can 
spread their cancerous blight over 
many square blocks. It is an in- 
teresting fact, incidentally, that 
cities decay from the core out- 


ward, as families forsake home; 
engulfed by stores and factories 
for quieter neighborhoods on the 
outer fringe. As such old property 
values fall, so do municipal tax 
revenues — resulting in perhaps 
the greatest single economic logs 
communities sustain. ) 

Our problem, then, is so to dis. 
pose the cells that make up a town 
as to insure them healthy growth 
and room for multiplication and to 
correlate them in an organic 
smoothly functioning whole. 

Start, when you think “city 
planning,” not with the down. 
town section, but with a typical 
local family—for the approach to 
city planning must be human or 
it is nothing. First, the family 
needs a comfortable place to live, 
needs sunshine and air and room 
to garden and play. The home 
must be close to school, to sources 
of daily needs, and to work. Many 
a city father spends a month of his 
daylight hours each year just get- 
ting to and from work. 

Now picture that home as but 
one harmonious element in a Clus- 
ter of homes—where no glue fac- 
tory or abattoir, no business es- 
tablishment may rise to sound a 
discord. 

Center that cluster around a 
good elementary school so placed 
that youngsters may walk to it 
and will not have to cross a main 
traffic artery or even a through 
street to reach it and you have 
what we call a neighborhood com- 
munity unit—a group of pleasant 
protected homes housing 3,000 to 
5,000 people. All housing should 
face on “local” streets, preferably 
cul-de-sacs; never on highways 
Encircle the whole with a “green- 
belt”—a protective swath of open 
land assuring you breathing space 
for all time. 

There we have the first element 
in our pattern—-and if you want 
to follow this visually, indicate 
that neighborhood unit with a 
small circle you draw near one 
corner of a blank sheet of paper 
Now what? Now draw a smaller 
circle close to the home-cluster 
circle. This is the familiar neigh- 
borhood shopping center—the 
food and drug stores, the beauty 
shops and service stations and s0 
on. But in your planned center, 
let there be no through traffic 
of any [Continued on page 47] 
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ROTARY'’S first couple, Tom and Louisa Warren, in their new home in Chicago, where, just as in England, they fondly keep the rite of tea. 


About My Friend, Tom Warren 


By T. D. Young 


Past President, Rotary International 
in Great Britain and Ireland 


How LONG have I known Tom 
Warren? Let me see! Since the 
year that Hugh Galloway, a Past 
President of my own Rotary Club 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, was 
President of Rotary International 
Great Britain and _ Ireland, 
hen the annual Conference was 
held at Searborough. That was 
the official year of 1932-33. 

The late John Crabtree, of affec- 
tionate memory, did me a good 

rm on that occasion. He intro- 
duced me to Tom, and whispered, 
prophetically, ‘““This is the coming 
man in his District, No. 6.” 
asound tip. First impressions of 
an individual are often very re- 
le, and in this instance they 
proved to be entirely so. 

From that time a friendship has 
existed between Tom and me 
which has strengthened with the 
years and has never suffered a 
frictional jerk of any kind. We 
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Who he is, what he has done, with a prophecy of great 
achievements for Rotary under his trained leadership. 


have discussed Rotary problems 
with an entire individual inde- 
pendence; we have not always 
seen eye to eye on the more enig- 
matic situations, but we have nev- 
er fallen out. On odd occasions 
we have magnanimously agreed to 
differ. 

In the past 20 years of the 40 
years of Rotary’s existence, great 
progress has been made in the 
universal doctrine of service. It 
has been made despite the violent 
interruptions caused by two world 
wars, the reactions of which 
struck heavily at the collective 
character of our movement, but 
did not dislodge a particle of its 
inherent strength. 

Warren has made invaluable 
contributions to Rotary, particu- 
larly on its administrative side, 
thanks to his trained executive 
mind. It is said that the charac- 
ter of a man is in some degree 


formed by his profession. This re- 
flection seems to be appropriate 
to Tom Warren, who as a civil 
servant throughout his 
sional life gained that power of 
concentration and understanding 
so requisite to mental exercise of 
the most penetrating kind. 
Through this, Rotary has gained 
in enlightenment and sound guid- 
ance. 

Every day in our lives we rea- 
lize the value of fellowship, and 
in himself, Tom Warren is a fine 
exemplar of that truism. I have 


profes- 


‘happy recollections of the com- 


panionableness of Tom Warren, 
sometimes in trying circum- 
stances. Take, for instance, our 
journey together by air in the 
early Summer of 1942 to the To- 
ronto Convention of Rotary Inter- 
national. We began with a month 
of frustrated anticipations in Lis- 
bon. We were waiting for an avail- 
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able air liner, and had to make the 
best of our long stay in the Portu- 
guese capital, and never a wrong 
word had we. Incipient flares of 
irritation at delay were dispelled 
by Tom’s good temper. 

The most vivid remembrance of 
Toronto was Warren's address on 
the Sunday night to Rotarians 
from all parts of the world. It was 
an inspirational effort of philoso- 
phic depth and clarity of utter- 
ance. The inescapable note of 
that speech was sincerity. It was 
a noble appeal born of earnest sin- 
cerity which does not rely on pre- 
tensions and professions, but upon 
conviction and the will to do. It 
demonstrated the abiding truth 
that sincerity is the basis of all 
virtue. I applauded vigorously as 
one who had suddenly discovered 
fresh illumination in a personality 
already quite familiar through 
years of friendly intercourse. 

He was then Vice-President of 
Rotary International and there- 
fore only a step removed from the 
high position which he holds to- 
day. At that time I was President 
of Rotary International in Great 
Britain and Ireland, and, princi- 
pally through war conditions, had 
been induced to hold the reins of 
office for three years. Because of 
that experience, I can appreciate 
some of the greater responsibili- 
ties which have descended upon 
the shoulders of friend Warren 
now. But I know his capacity for 
carrying the top weight of respon- 
sibility in any office. 

So well do I know and value 
Tom’s worth, it came as no sur- 
prise to me, as a member of the 
Nominating Committee, that the 
choice of President had fallen to 
him with a very flattering backing 
of enthusiasm and good wishes. 
As an Englishman, I could say 
much more about my fellow coun- 
tryman, but I must have regard 
to his well-known inclination to 
evade publicity. But even tabloid 
biography demands that I should 
tell you a little more. 

Tom Warren was for many 
years director for education in 
Wolverhampton, England, and at- 
tained optional retiring age ear- 
ly in this year. He took advan- 
tage of the option. Thus he enters 
upon the international Presidency 
untrammelled by private profes- 
sional obligations, and in a posi- 
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tion to devote himself wholeheart- 
edly to his heavy duties. He ren- 
dered conspicuous service a good 
many years ago as President of 
the Wolverhampton Rotary Club, 
and subsequently as Chairman of 
the 6th District Council of RIBI. 
Eleven years ago he was invalu- 
able as a member of the Vocation- 
al Service Committee of Rotary 
International, and was a Director 
of RIBI from 1933 to 1936. 

Tom was President of RIBI in 
1937-38, and was a member of the 
European Advisory Committee of 
Rotary International for three 
years, 1936-39. Community Serv- 





CAPTAIN Robert Alfred Davidson Warren, 
only child of Rotary’s new Presidential 
couple. Long stationed in the Middle East 
—which his father termed a “spacious ad- 
dress"—he is now in Italy. He has not 
seen his parents for over four years, has 
served in Britain’s 8th Army all that time. 


ice has found in him a warm advo- 
cate and he has eloquently pro- 
pounded the aims and objects of 
the Rotary movement. 

Interwoven with his Rotary 
work has been a great deal of so- 
cial and educational labor in Eng- 
land. This was evidenced when 
he was a member of the National 
Educational Executive Committee 
of Great Britain, and also while he 
served on a departmental commit- 
tee appointed by the British Gov- 
ernment to inquire into the pri- 
vate schools of the country, and 
to report upon legislation to se- 
cure their effective supervision 
and control.* 

His studies of juvenile delin- 
quency have taken a wide and 
sympathetic range, but he has giv- 
en special attention to problems 





* For a discussion of the legislation that 
resulted from this study, see Better 
Schools for Britain's Children, by Lady 
Simon, Tue Rotarian, May, 1945. 





concerned with children who ; 
peared before courts of justice. p, 
tary Convention-goers who we 
at Vienna in 1931 may recall } 
eloquent address on the imp 
tance of care and oversight 
youth. Tom was invited by 4 
British Government to give e 
dence before a special committ 
on young offenders and from 
deliberations then evoked cay 
recommendations leading to a ne 
Act of Parliament which subs 
quently had beneficial results ; 
securing more enlightened met} 
ods in dealing with children 
wayward tendencies. 

To have enjoyed the fr eas 
of one so eminently fitted to } 
guide, philosopher, and friend 
a unique international  socie: 
such as ours is one of the re; 
blessings that have come to mm 
through Rotary. That exceptions 
experience is now, I hope, being 
repeated among many more R» 
tarians who will, during his Pres 
dency, gain firsthand knowledy 
of his inestimable qualities. 

It is Tom’s intention to mak 
America his headquarters for the 
year ahead. Mrs. Warren, hi 
very amiable helpmate and exce: 
lent partner for a chief Rotarian 
will be with him. Their son serve 
in the war, which we trust wil 
soon reach its triumphant conclu- 
sion. To fill the proud post 
President of Rotary International 
Tom has an advantage which n 
Englishman has been blessed with 
—freedom from personal profes 
sional obligations. In a word, he 
is free to lead Rotary to ascent: 
ing peaks of service and useful: 
ness to mankind. And what 3 
year of work lies ahead! 

Ere these words appear in print 
many tributes will have been pail 
to the qualities of heart and mini 
of Tom Warren. However inade- 
quate mine may be, they nevel- 
theless embrace my kindliest feel: 
ings toward him and _ fervent 
wishes for a happy and success 
ful year in the highest office 
world-wide Rotary has to bestow 
We in Great Britain rejoice at the 
selection and believe that our et: 
thusiasm will be shared by all Ro 
tarians who come in contact with 
him. If clearness and stability 0! 
mind be the chief requisites fo! 
leadership of our movement, thet 
Rotary is in good hands. 


THe ROTARIAN 
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DISTRICT 1-2 
H WALKER RUSSELL 
Edinburgh, Scotland 


DISTRICT 3 
ARTHUR ANDERSON 
Middlesbrough, England 


DISTRICT 4 
TH. CASHMORE 
Brighouse, England 


DISTRICT 5 
EMRYS HUGHES 
Oldham, England 

DISTRICT 6 

ERNEST & FLETCHER 
Rowley Regis, England 

DISTRICT 7 

FRED W. GRAY 
Nottingham, England 


DISTRICT 8 


RP CAMPBELL 
Braintree & Bocking, England 


Watford, England 
DISTRICT 10 
SH. P. MASDING 
Bridgwater, England 
DISTRICT 1 


W. H. HARVEY 
Shanklin, 1.0.W., England 


DISTRICT 12 
FREDERICK WOODHAMS 
Sevenoaks, England 
DISTRICT 13 
JOHN MACKIE 
Hounslow, England 


DISTRICT 14 
HARRY M SYMES 
Hove, England 


DISTRICT 15 
T. ). S MORGAN 
Swansea, Wales 
DISTRICT 16 
FRED R_ UNWIN 
Belfast, Northern treland 
DISTRICT 17 
T. MITCHELL FOX 
Paignton, England 
DISTRICT 18 
A R TRACY 
Liverpool, England 
DISTRICT 71 
ENRIQUE REYES 
Aguascalientes, Mexico 
DISTRICT 22 
PRUDENCIO R CORNEJO 
Bahia Blanca, Argentina 
DISTRICT 23 
CARLOS BARNARD 
Acapulco, Mexico 
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DISTRICT 24 
DARIO PADILLA 
Mexicali, Mexico 


DISTRICT 25 
JOSE D. ECHEMENDIA 
Puerto Padre, Cuba 
DISTRICT 26 
ACYR BARBOSA MARQUES 
Sao Luiz, Brazil 
DISTRICT 27 
ANIBAL MATTOS 
Belo Horizonte, Brazil 
DISTRICT 28 
EDUARDO VAZ 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 
DISTRICT 29 
RUY CUNHA 
Londrina, Brazil 
DISTRICT 30 
FRANK ROMERO DAY 
Mendoza, Argentina 
DISTRICT 31 
RAUL SAPENA PASTOR 
Asuncion, Paraguay 
DISTRICT 32 
JULIO E. DESCOLE 
Avellaneda, Argentina 
DISTRICT 33 
WALTERIO MEYER RUSCA 
Osorno, Chile 
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DISTRICT 34 
JULIO LAVIN URRUTIA 
Santiago, Chile 


DISTRICT 35 
BERNARDO SALAS MUNOZ 
Los Andes, Chile 


DISTRICT 36 
GUSTAVO LEMBCKE 
Arequipa, Peru 


DISTRICT 37 
MARCO AURELIO PESCHIERA 
Chimbote, Peru 


DISTRICT 38 
ARMANDO ALBA 
Potosi, Bolivia 


DISTRICT 39 
MIGUEL ANGEL BENALCAZAR 
Quito, Ecuador 


DISTRICT 40 
ABEL CRUZ-SANTOS 
Bogota, Colombia 
DISTRICT 41 
BENTO DO AMARAL GURGEL 
Jundiai, Brazil 
DISTRICT 42 
JOSE E LEFEVRE 
Panama City, Panama 
DISTRICT 43 
OCTAVIO PEDREIRA DA SILVA 
nto Amaro, Brazil 
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DISTRICT 44 
EMILIO POSSE RIVAS 
Caracas, Venezuela 
DISTRICT 45 
JOSE A. E. RODRIGUEZ 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 
DISTRICT 48 
CHARLES JOURDAN-GASSIN 
Nice, France 
DISTRICT 53 
MORRIS S. SPENCE 
Napier, New Zealand 
DISTRICT 54 
FRITZ GYSIN 
Zurich, Switzerland 
DISTRICT 55 
GERARD ANTHONY LEYDS 
Capetown, South Africa 
DISTRICT 56 
PERCY J. ALLEN 
South Brisbane, Australia 
DISTRICT 65 
HORACE ILES HOLMES 
Warrnambool, Australia 
DISTRICT 69 
BRUNO K. SUVIRANTA 
Helsingfors, Finland 
DISTRICT 75 
E. LISBORG 
Stageise, Denmark 


EXISU 
where none were before. 
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DISTRICT 76 
AUSTRALIA 
No Information Received 
DISTRICT 78 
KURT BELFRAGE 
Stockholm, Sweden 
DISTRICT 8&3 
F. DOUGLAS SCOTT 
Alexandria, Egypt 
T 83 
HIRALAL SRICHAND BHARVANI 
Hyderabad, India 
DISTRICT 89 
T. K modi 
Surat, india 
DISTRICT 90 
N.C. LAHARRY 
Calcutta, India 


DISTRICT 91 
KENNETH W. TAYLOR 
Colombo, Ceylon 
DISTRICT 96-97-98 
CHINA 
No Information Received 
DISTRICT 100 
WESLEY T. WILKE 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
DISTRICT 101 


W. HAROLD HICKS 
Chilliwack, B. C., Canada 


! : Representatives” 
tary Districts of Great Britain and Ireland 


ones 


in the Ro 


DISTRICT | 
GEORGE W. PEAY 
Corvallis, Oregor 
DISTRICT 18 
ROBERT W. IRV 
Kamloops, 8. C., Ce 
DISTRICT 10 
JOSEPH L. GABRIEL 
Hollister, Californa 
DISTRICT 105 
JAMES RONAN SHAY 
Redding, Calitorns 
DISTRICT '% 
V. W. SEARS 
Santa Barbara, Ca! 
DISTRICT I” 
GEORGE E. wOrS 
Los Angeles, Call 
DISTRICT 18 
GEORGE L. # a 
Chula Vista, Cali’ 
DISTRICT 110 
JOSEPH E. CUSH 
Rexburg, ide 
DISTRICT Il! 
RICHARD E. FUL" 
Florence, Anz 
DISTRICT 112 
CLARENCE G. MANY 
Lewistown, Monte 


pisTRICcT ww 
G LEWIS MILL 
Gunnison Colors 
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PHOTO 
¢ Fnuarnnar ee 
o RECEIVED 
96-97-98 
| 
| 
srowaermor is it—in person. 
tte these exceptions: The administra 
ear begins on September 1 in District : -_ © 
October 1 in Districts 56, 65, 76, 83, 88, 
and 91 193 195 196 
T T 15 DISTRICT 130 DISTRICT 144 DISTRICT 156 DISTRICT 168 DISTRICT 179 DISTRICT 189 
NW. Pt STRONG WYLIE C. JOHNSON Ww. L. AINSWORTH CLARENCE A. POUND WILLIAM B. HETHERINGTON RALPH S. DUNNE W. BERT WEAVER 
Ore New Mexico Houston, Texas Fond du Lac, Wisconsin Terre Haute, Indiana Malartic, Que., Canada Bala-Cynwyd- Narberth, Pa Leaksville-Spray, North Carolina 
CT 10) Bic 16 DISTRICT 132 DISTRICT 146 DISTRICT 157 DISTRICT 169 DISTRICT 180 DISTRICT 190 
r I. SMELL DAN J. P. RYAN CHARLES L. ENGSTROM WALTER A. ZAUGG FRANK M. BARKER R. G. STEINMEYER STANLEY WARREN BLACK 
0 ita, Canada Parkersburg, lowa Peoria, tlinois Bowling Green, Ohio Buffalo, New York College Park, Maryland Bryson City, North Carolina 
1 OT shat DISTRICT 134 DISTRICT 147 DISTRICT 158 DISTRICT 170 DISTRICT 181 DISTRICT 192 
Cc nd Minnesot JOHN A. BECKER JOHN L. BREARTON GEORGE S. BALDWIN DOUGLAS SILVERSTON PHILIP B. DEANE GEORGE P. FINDLEN 
“ fens ~ Independence, Missouri Savanna, tlinois East Cleveland, Ohio Hawkesbury, Ont., Canada York, Pennsylvania Fort Fairfield, Maine 
iw SHAN S a DISTRICT 135 DISTRICT 148 DISTRICT 159 DISTRICT 171 DISTRICT 182 DISTRICT 193 
a i South Dakota CHARLES H. KEMPER CURTIS E. AMBROSE WILLIAM A. MILLER } NELSON NORWOOD RUSSELL J. CONN CRAMMOND OLIVER BAPTIST 
=i PICT 170 ' Troy, Missouri Obtong, Illinois Xenia, Ohio Hornell, New York — Boonton, New Jersey Trois Rivieres, Que. Canada 
SEAR wooo DISTRICT 136 DISTRICT 149 DISTRICT 161 DISTRICT 172 DISTRICT 183 DISTRICT 195 
a Callie Nebraska WILLIAM J. SEWALL ROY VAIL JORDAN JOHN A WHITAKER HIRAM K HINELINE PHIL. T. RUEGGER F. RAY ADAMS 
oT PICT 172 Carthage, Missouri Centralia, Mlinois Russellville, Kentucky Utica, New York Metuchen, New Jersey Springfield, Vermont 
worst KILBY DISTRICT 138 DiSTRICT 151 DISTRICT 162 DISTRICT 174 DISTRICT 184 DISTRICT 196 
Ca nd, Kansas CARROLL W. WATSON ELMER H. WILDS LUTHER L. LYCAN FRANK R. WASSUNG HERMAN H HANSO FREDERICK A. SMITH 
eT 108 CT 123 Osceola, Arkansas Kalamazoo, Michigan Louisa, Kentucky Mineola-Garden City, N. Y , Delaware Maiden, Massachusetts 
4 AS ALLEN DISTRICT 139 DISTRICT 152 DISTRICT 163 DISTRICT 175 DISTRICT 185 DISTRICT 197 
Calif be, Kansas JOHN S. FOX GORDON A BEATON WINFIELD B. HALE CHARLES W. LILLIBRIDGE OLIVER SHURTLEFF LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE 
- CT 124 Monroe, Louisiana Markdale, Ont., Canada Rogersville, Tennessee Smethport, Pennsylvania Fairmont, West Virginia Dedham, Massachusetts 
CUSHMAMEEE BEAIRD DISTRICT 140 DISTRICT 153 DISTRICT 164 DISTRICT 176 DISTRICT 186 DISTRICT 198 
idano Oklahoma CARLTON P. SHELBY HARRY O. COMRIE-PALMER JOHN W. INZER, IR ROBERT H. WILSON CuRTIS V. BISHOP ELLSWORTH R. THWING 
Til RICT 127 Clarksdale, Mississippi Windsor, Ont, Canada Sylacauga, Alabama Pittsburgh, Pennsytvania Danville, Virginia Braintree, Massachusetts 
FULT S. PEYTON DISTRICT 141 DISTRICT 154 DISTRICT 165 DISTRICT 177 DISTRICT 187 DISTRICT 199 
Arras ne, Texas BAYARD LAMAR COULTER CARL J. KLEPPER IRVINE S INGRAM THOMAS FRANCIS CLAUDE Ww. WOODWARD JOHN D. CASSON 
Anegee DICT 128 Prentiss, Mississippi Huntington, Indiana Carrollton, Georgia Scranton, Pennsylvania Richmond, Virginia Windsor Locks, Connecticut 
WANN EARL JACKSON DISTRICT 143 DISTRICT 155 DISTRICT 167 DISTRICT 178 DISTRICT 188 DISTRICT 200 
Montae , Texas FRANCIS E. TAYLOR HOWARD N. SWEETMAN FRED M. BULTMAN ROBERT W. BESS OZMER L. HENRY KARL G. KNABENSCHUH 
seg i Merrill, Wisconsin Indianapolis, Indiana Jacksonville, Florida Piedmont, West Virginia Lumberton, North Carolina New Haven, Connecticut 
th £ 
wife FERGUSON 
Colores ty, Texas 
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DISTRICT 1-2 
H. WALKER RUSSEL. 
Edinburgh, Scotland 


DISTRICT 3 
ARTHUR ANDERSON 
Middlesbrough, England 
DISTRICT 4 
TH. CASHMORE 
Brighouse, Engtand 
DISTRICT 5 
EMRYS HUGHES 
Oldham, England 
DISTRICT 6 
ERNEST Lt. FLETCHER 
Rowley Regis, England 
DISTRICT 7 
FRED W. GRAY 
Nottingham, England 


DISTRICT 8 
RP CAMPBELL 
Braintree & Bocking, England 


SH. PL MAS 
Bridgwater, England 
DISTRICT 
W. H. HARVEY 
Shanklin, 1.0.W., England 
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DISTRICT 12 
FREDERICK WOODHAMS 
Sevenoaks, England 


DISTRICT 13 
JOHN MACKIE 
Hounslow, England 


DISTRICT 14 
HARRY M SYMES 
Hove, England 


DISTRICT 15 
T. 1. S MORGAN 
Swansea, Wales 


DISTRICT 16 
FRED R_ UNWIN 
Belfast, Northern ireland 


DISTRICT 17 
T MITCHELL FOX 
Paignton, Engtand 


DISTRICT 18 
A R. TRACY 
Liverpool, England 
DISTRICT 21 
ENRIQUE REYES 
Aguascalientes, Mexico 
DISTRICT 22 
PRUDENCIO R. CORNEIO 
Bahia Bianca, Argentina 
DISTRICT 23 
CARLOS BARNARD 
Acapulco, Mexico 
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DISTRICT 24 
DARIO PADILLA 
Mexicali, Mexico 


DISTRICT 25 
JOSE D. ECHEMENDIA 
Puerto Padre, Cuba 
DISTRICT 26 
ACYR BARBOSA MARQUES 
Sao Luiz, Brazil 


DISTRICT 27 
ANIBAL MATTOS 
Belo Horizonte, Brazil 


DISTRICT 28 
EDUARDO VAZ 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 
DISTRICT 29 
RUY CUNHA 
Londrina, Brazil 
DISTRICT 30 
FRANK ROMERO DAY 
Mendoza, Argentina 
DISTRICT 31 
RAUL SAPENA PASTOR 
Asuncion, Paraguay 
DISTRICT 32 
JULIO E. DESCOLE 
Avellaneda, Argentina 
DISTRICT 33 
WALTERIO MEYER RUSCA 
Osorno, Chile 
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DISTRICT 34 
JULIO LAVIN URRUTIA 
Santiago, Chile 


DISTRICT 35 
BERNARDO SALAS MUNOZ 
Los Andes, Chile 


DISTRICT 36 
GUSTAVO LEMBCKE 
Arequipa, Peru 


DISTRICT 37 
MARCO AURELIO PESCHIERA 
Chimbote, Peru 


DISTRICT 38 
ARMANDO ALBA 
Potosi, Bolivia 


DISTRICT 39 
MIGUEL ANGEL BENALCAZAR 
Quito, Ecuador 


DISTRICT 40 
ABEL CRUZ-SANTOS 
Bogota, Colombia 
DISTRICT 41 
BENTO DO AMARAL GURGEL 
Jundiai, Brazil 
DISTRICT 42 
JOSE E. LEFEVRE 
Panama City, Panama 
DISTRICT 43 
OCTAVIO PEDREIRA DA SILVA 
Santo Amaro, Brazil 
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DISTRICT 44 
EMILIO POSSE RIVAS 
Caracas, Venezuela 


DISTRICT 45 
JOSE A. E. RODRIGUEZ 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 


DISTRICT 48 
CHARLES JOURDAN-GASSIN 
Nice, France 


DISTRICT 53 
MORRIS S. SPENCE 
Napier, New Zealand 

DISTRICT 54 

FRITZ GYSIN 
Zurich, Switzerland 

DISTRICT 55 

GERARD ANTHONY LEYDS 
Capetown, South Africa 
DISTRICT 56 
PERCY J. ALLEN 
South Brisbane, Australia 
DISTRICT 65 
HORACE ILES HOLMES 
Warrnambool, Australia 

DISTRICT 69 
BRUNO K. SUVIRANTA 
Helsingfors, Finland 

DISTRICT 75 

E. LISBORG 

Stageise, Denmark 
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Waar THESE men are about 
buy. 
achiev ement, they run railroads, | 
farms, 
ters, newspapers, and truck lines 
practice law, medicine, and the fine 
On their Main Streets, in their 
trade and professional associations 
and in the many groups it takes t 
make communities 
men of energy and principle. 

Yet now in the next 12 months 
will give—give, 
half to all of their workaday hour 
to the inculcation and dissemination 
of an idea 
142 men from all segments of earth 
are Rotary’s new District Governors 
for 1945-46. With a million dollars 
—or more likely, 
might be able to buy their time, but 
how much more than mere time they 
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DISTRICT 76 
AUSTRALIA 
No Information Received 
DISTRICT 78 
KURT BELFRAGE 
Stockholm, Swedea 
DISTRICT 83 
F. DOUGLAS SCOTT 
Alexandria, Egypt 
DISTRICT 88 
HIRALAL SRICHAND BHARVANI 
Hyderabad, India 
DISTRICT 89 
T. K. MODI 
Surat, india 


DISTRICT 90 
N.C. LAHARRY 
Calcutta, India 


DISTRICT 91 
KENNETH W. TAYLOR 
Colombo, Ceylon 
DISTRICT 96-97-98 
CHINA 
No Information Received 
DISTRICT 100 
WESLEY T. WILKE 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
DISTRICT 101 


W. HAROLD HICKS 
Chilliwack, B. C., C 


led I. Representatives” 
Districts of Great Britain 


Club officers and doers, deep under- 
standing of Rotary’s basic ideology) 
a zeal to improve the Clubs which 
exist and to make new ones grow 
where none were before. 


in the Ro 
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Corvallis, Oregor 
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So This Is New Guinea! 


It’s a jungle land, but its inhabitants are friendly 
people, its children like children the world around. 


By Sergeant Gene Gach 


United States Army 


D. AR Eprror & CONSTITUENTS fuel oil The flames roared | 


rhank you for your congratulatory reached out for the pump and cove 
V-mail which arrived in a dead heat it, honking desperately from its noz:; 

th some snapshots my wife sent me I threw the flaming mass as far 
in support of her fanciful claim that she could and it landed full on the chest g 
has borne me progeny. The child the first sergeant, who had been 
portrayed was totally unfamiliar to me, ning around yelling fire, fire, fire, eve f 
in spite of its large luminous eyes, in one awake, fire, fire, fire. By the t 
telligent expression, perfect conforma a weary Pfc arrived with a legitin 
tion, and every tendency of becoming fire extinguisher, most of the fire 
Mi America of 1963. died-down naturally and only a pud 

But I don’t know why you should con- of Spam grease and my trousers wer some 
gratulate me. My contribution to the smoking. 
production was neither heroic nor, I am That was my baptism of fire; yo At 
told, unusual. But I do thank you for think I’d get in trouble on account of it pwc 
the thoughts. ... On the contrary. Shakespeare ‘tw 

That you should express a wish for who said some men are born gre , 


my safety makes me blush. You put some achieve greatness, and others have 
your lives in greater peril daily crossing greatness thrust upon them. The fire 


Wacker Drive than I do. ... Oh, I won't was my thrust. The mess sergeant is 

deny that I haven’t been in the line of pleased because now he can order p! 

fire Directly It happened one night tically unlimited supplies supposed a 
last week. Modesty and intelligence lost in the holocaust. The first serge: 

security measures prevent me from tell- was going to go to the hospital fo 

ing you what my exact mission was, but checkup anyway. And the acting fi 


at 1:39 ayem in the line of duty I was sergeant knows how he got his bre: 
filling four gasoline stoves (with gaso- I was unhurt. I was going to shave off 
line, in case you are wondering what my mustache anyway, and eyelashes 
has happened to all the traffic these grow back in time. But don’t think 
days) me as being in danger. 

Exactly what started the firing, I still Not that life is too dull. Each n 
don’t know. I didn’t light a match. I finds his own form of escape, and mine 
didn’t poke a lighted cigarette into the is visiting the natives. Bill Foley ar 





tank to see was it full. Nor were there I have converted a gasoline contai 
iny galumphing steeds hoofing through into a seaworthy tub. It’s about a f peaine 
to strike sparks. But all of a wah-hoof! longer than it’s wide, and patched w 
the place is blazing like a giant crépe wood and adhesive tape. But it ha 
Suzette, with me the biggest crépe of rudder and we have war paddles. Wé 
I am knocked about six feet away hitch-hike to as far as the road goes, a Illusti 

and the tank of gasoline spills all over. then take off into the jungles. It is ve 
Flames spurt from the stoves’ open hot, as all days here are; the birds 
tanks, the gasoline container, the floor. noisy and the insects busy. 
Time for action! Was I confused? Was The first village we meet is along t 
I at a loss to know what to do? Darn shores of a lake hereinafter called L 
tootin! Michigan because that’s not its na 

Then I remembered a hand pump and The houses along Lake Mich are above 
ran to get it. Thoughtful of me to re Lake Mich and suspended on _ poles 
member it, I mused, singing gay They contain boats, dogs, naked cl 


snatches from The Firebird, rushing dren, and some few natives. We fou 
into the now blazing cooking places. I the chief, a chap named Willy, who sits 
gave it three big squirts. If it had been on his porch and grows a Colonna-sizé 
good fire-extinguishing fluid, | would mustache. We squatted on his porch a 
have been a hero. But this turned out watched the fish fight for the refus 
to be a malaria-control pump, full of thrown between the floor boards. Ou! 
“| BRING OUT this little monkey. The presence brought about 20 little children 
show is on! . . . To them it is NBC, CBS, around us. These were altogether naked 


MGM, Technicolor, and Television,” except for beautiful arabesques of scabs 
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grinning, grimac 





hands for candy 


es. I offered Willy a 


whole 


ciga 


med the 


pat nKabke 


wound yave 


me one, for! 
rratef and he 
e tne qs some cand 


‘ } } 
) I ¢ yushnes 


and pad 


village 
middle a wind 


ot so rough as the real 


ake inotner 


¢ tne 


ictically so So 


idling. Our shirts 


50 é een 


1es On OU i] 


eda podtle "T e water is green, 


The 


d up with flounces 


iv eeds 


te « l Sometimes we 
othe Sometimes we a 
isk for anything 

their lives sav 
such 


r rT nie ror a { ) 


a rest and wish 


a motor or a sail or a bot 


; \t one such time a native in a hol 


+ 


alantly up to us; 


b’ sti ng one foot nto 
istomary thing 
ind gets it He 
e ot 


which acts as 


smoldering 


one 


bass he has shot 


them into a 


v afte ring 
ing snails in the shallows 


good-by, having 


we 


Started trom, 


guage. It 


seems 
s of saying good 
ent occasions. You wouldn't 


r ord to walking as 


man 


" 


idling, or to a man 


orc! This is a good thing to 


for it would be embarrassing 
vord for “good-by to vou 
your nets sitting on yout! 


1 what you really mean 


Ss 





noe 
ng 


away 





in 





my 


JuLy, 1945 


kept tne 


canoe with my wife and my papaya.’ 


Papayas are very important to these 
people. 

This Malay language (“Melanese,” it’s 
called, that 


cat) is a very 


and sounds like a type of 


curious deal Like the 


basic word for good-by arrangement. 
It’s “Salam’t,” which is like the Arabic. 
There are words like the Spanish—za 
patu for shoe, metica for butter, Juan 
for chief's son There are words like 
the Dutch—nomen for name, frau for 
woman These are also Javanese and 
Sudanese roots, but why bother with 


these? 

Where was I? Oh, yes, the boat. Well, 
when we finally arrive at the first island, 
a small covey of children swim out to 
meet us and nearly tip over our craft 
with the same cunning hands that are 
out for sweets 

land, 
contemptuous amusement of 


stretched We pull our 


can up on where it remains the 
object of 
these backward people, who travel more 
speedily and more luxuriously in well- 
appointed and tastefully decorated hol- 
lowed trees. 

We wander around the village, bar- 
tering, gossiping, amusing the children. 
Most little 
monkey gadget I have that fits over my 
the deal: 


the head is hollow and your middle fin- 


amusing thing is a cheap 


hand like a glove. You know 
ger is in it, and one finger is inside each 
Well, goodly 


crowd gathered by such simple tricks 


hand. when I have a 
as snapping my fingers (they can’t) and 
toying with a yo-yo, I announce that I 


will show them my son. I bring out this 


little monkey. The show is on! The 
women scream. The children run. 
Strong men clutch their spears. When 
the monkey proves friendly, they abso- 
lutely knock themselves out. They 
wave and monkey waves back. It also 















































rubs its eyes, scratches its head, ducks, 
Very crude, to them it is 
NBC, CBS, MGM, Technicolor, and tele 
vision 

We do a little trading 


tobacco, 


and bobs. but 


We give them 


sweets, needles, and tools in 


exchange for fruits and wooden plates 


Their carvings show the endless pa 


tience of people who live in a world 


without clocks, calendars, or schedules 
We 


until it 


from village 
got dark \ 


chief—the job is inherited 


went on to village 
15-vear-old village 


asked us to 


Pe _ 
re —s 


stay. We squatted in a big house over 
the water, watched the moon come up, 
and shared our C rations with them. 
In time they brought out some hot 
grub for us. It was very good, and we 
ate it with relish. Asked what it was, 
they pointed into the trees and gave pe! 
fect imitations of the parrot. Here in 
this jungle, in its own home, the parrot 
bears no resemblance to the scrawny 
burlesque clown of the city. They are 
large, plump, and fly with strength, 
beauty, and majesty. 

Someone brought a nutshell full of 
coconut oil and a bark fiber wick. We 
lit it and talked for hours. The talking 
was limited because in this village no 
one knew any English. 
limited Malay and much pantomime and 
a pencil, expression was possible. 

All night long a fire burned in a 
large plateful of earth. Sometimes we 
heard fish jumping below us, the crying 
of babies in other homes, the sound of 
palm trees lashing, and the hysteria of 
the night birds. We slept on shelter 
halves we had brought, over the slats 
of the floor. Each slat is separated 
from its fellow by an inch, so the busi- 
ness of sweeping under the rug and 
where to put your cigarette is really 
quite simple. 

We thought we got up early, but the 
ladies of the village were already up and 
doing their marketing. This consists 
of going either into the gardens or out 
to the water in their boats. They take 
their clothes off—a simple matter be- 
cause where our ladies wear things they 
don’t and where they wear things our 
ladies wouldn’t—and thresh about with 
nets and spears until they have enough 
fish. When these ladies return home 
with a back-breaking load of fish, corn, 
papayas, and sago in a net suspended 
over their foreheads, they have expres- 
sions identical with those of ladies mar 
keting on Clark Street: “I hope baby 
eats the sago. Junior won't like the 
bass, but I have some parrot left over 
from last night for him. 
ting out of season, but the bread fruit 
will soon be coming in. While the sago 
is cooking I can do over that old bone 
for an earpiece. 

And that’s typical of my reaction to 
these people. Do you know what im 
pressed me most? Not the way they 
pierced their noses and ears. Not their 
nakedness, squalor, primitiveness. Not 
the sight of a beautiful native girl lying 
in a welter of flaming orchids nursing a 
child at one breast and a pink suckling 
pig at the other, because that I didn’t 
see. What impressed me most was not 
how different they are from us, but 
how very much alike they are. 

About children, particularly. They 
love them like we do. And the grimace 
with which a grandma surrenders a lit- 
tle baby to its mother is familiar. Once 


Through our 


Sago is get- 
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when I gave an old man a pipe with a 
red amber stem in exchange for an ar- 
row, the little children crowded around 
him to see the curiosity, and a young 
man shooed them away, thinking to 
spare the old man their noise and shov 
ing. I couldn’t understand the words 
with which the old man reprimanded 
the order and called the children back, 
but his tone was so full of kindness and 
tenderness and love that those words 





PAPER restrictions in New Guinea jungles 
hampered Sergeant Gach’s letter-writing in- 
clinations. He had to hold it to one page! 


well might have been, “Suffer the little 
children. e 

There are many other samenesses, too. 
The way children play until they fight 
and cry and swear eternal enmity and 
pretty soon are playing again. The way 
girls sit in the doorways after the sun 
goes down, and the way young men 
paddle past those doorways. And the 
way old people look on and pretend to 
see nothing. 

Their emergence from the Stone Age 
into and out of the Wood Age is much 
more rapid than ours was. Their stone 
implements, wooden plates, bamboo ar- 
rows, earthware bowls, are being sup- 
planted for our machetes, G. I. mess kits, 
and shafts of our own steel, as fast as 
people can get to them and trade para- 
phernalia for impedimenta. 

When we were ready to get back, 
Lake Michigan was kicking up her 
heels, which wore gay white caps. When 
we tried to launch our tin ark, we got 
out about three feet before we were 
inundated. I mean we tipped and got 
wet. This provided the gay and care- 
free islanders with much innocent good- 
natured merriment, so we innocently 
and good-naturedly tried it again with 
even greater success, if applause and 
laughter are any criterion. So we 
beached the tub, spread our things to 
dry, and just sat and waited for better 
weather. 

In a shady bamboo grove which 






seemed much better suited for ; 
site than the surface of the water do 
we sprawled, subject to the whims 
the weather. 3i11 charmed a rips 
paya from a lovable old man whx 
only a breech cloth. Now he 
wearing Bill’s undershirt. Th: 
that gathered around us were si 
tained by the way we used our | 
mando knives to eat the papa 
they brought us more types ot 
which we found succulent and de 
I’d hate to tell you what we p: 
kids for these fruits, but, after al] 
red poker chips are much prettie: 
money, which is, as everyone 
the root of all evil, and who ars 


plant evil roots? HE 
The lake got rougher and the cr esent 
of kids got bigger. They were joins d its 
by many grownups, men anxiou r Can 
hear fingers snapped and to see th« plizat 
tle monkey gadget again; with porta 
grandmammas who wore their gra _ 
children around their necks, soggy _ 
banana-leaf cigars drooping from thy prs 
mouths and following the contours of Br 
their chins, and with breasts weird ~ 
tattooed and often as empty as the e ce . 
velopes which accompany the “pleay e i 
remit in enclosed” letters. They cam hal. 
to laugh, and after I went through he fc 
bag of tricks again, Bill gave them t LA 
piéce de résistance: hit himself in t Lies 
mouth and spit out his upper plat wi 
The children tried this without success M1 to 
but not without effect. L walk 
It was too late to delay our crossing Fre 
any longer, even if the lake was calle 
uncooperative. We untied our shoe. are 
laces so that we might easily kick MBpreccj 
off our shoes if we had to swim, al se of 
again said good-by all around. We sailfiime 
the good-by-to-you-staying-on-your-is ‘speci 
land and they chorused the good-by-t¢Hieeches 


you- trying -to- get-away -in - your - half 
gasolinetub. The waves accepted 

happily. 
turned us in circles, but they did nogiPy tod 

















iptior 
b's int 
They splashed us, rolled derir 
upset us. 

It was a long, hot, interesting Up 
back, but when we finally recrossed Lake 
Michigan—and a good deal of Lake 
Michigan crossed with us—one big wavé 
on the beach gave us a farewell dout 
ing that soaked us through and througi 
and got a big hand from Chief Willy and 
retinue. We hid our tub in the bushe§ 


gave Chief Willy our paddles to kee 





Me 


for us, distributed what smokes B 
sweets we had left, and made severdgmmiety 5 
good-by speeches which the natives é! not, 
broidered and returned. Severa) ume S alik 


7 


we waved good-by to them stayilf 
where they were and they wav trul 
good-by to us walking away loadt bwledg 


down with carved spears, wooden p! onten 
lows, and plates and a big papaya whi! a 
olle 


we ate as soon as we found a picnit 
spot and just before the mosquito tage 
found us. &s of 
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yarticipation of Canada in the 
var, with its great problems 
eat achievements, has wrought 
ynadians and for the world a new 
of the individuality and the 
e of Canada as a nation It 
that this should be reflected 
an literature In these wat 
iterature of Canada is devel 
gaining new inter 
ie for readers in other coun- 

ilarly the United States 
} the best description and an 
e experiences and achieve 
ible for this growth are 
1 in the public utterances of 


zie King, Canada’s Prime 


i n wartime and for many years 
1 speecl from September, 

9. ne, 1944, have been collected 
r e called Canada and the Fight 
These speeches cannot 

loquent Their chief quali 

rical clearness of thought and 

1 quiet forcefulness, and a 

personal integrity felt in the 


ster’s face as in his words 
Ese noteworthy are the long 
the poignant issue of con 
ind those dealing with Can 
ial relations. Well worth 
‘ry citizen of a democ 
observation of Prime 
Minister King’s in a 
speech on “Politics 
ind the War” a 
have yet to see an 
alliance made by 
Labor with any 
political party or 
Labor itself become 
a political party, 
seeking its own ends 





as against those of 


ot 


y generally, where the outcome 
not, sooner or later, proven disas- 
us alike to Labor and to the country.” 
. * * 
truly important contribution to 
wledge and appreciation of the best 
en fontemporary Canadian literature in 
United States is the publication of 
Collected Poems of E. J. Pratt, the 
tome: 2dequate presentation in the United 
es of the work of Canada’s most 
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About Canada’s problems and people . . . some 
basic American industries . . . place names 
. open spaces of the West... agreat port. 


By John T. Frederick 


Author, Radio Reviewer, and Rotarian ° 








PRIME Minister of Can. 
ada W. L. Mackenzie 
King. His speeches have 
been collected in a vol 
ume entitled Canada and 
the Fight for Freedom 


distinguished poet of today. This book 
deserves and will find much wider 
reading than most volumes of con- 
temporary poetry. The reason lies in 
the very real and readily accessible 
values of the work. Chief among these 
is the writer’s power in sustained nar- 
ratives of dramatic action, especially at 
sea. His most individual and distin 
guished poems are stories in verse. 
“The Titanic” recounts vividly the brief 
and tragic life of a great ship. “The 
Roosevelt and the Antinoe” is an ab- 
sorbing and noble record of a heroic 
rescue at sea. “The Cachalot” is a 
spirited story of a whaling tragedy; 
“Dunkirk,” a strong and reverent trib- 
ute to the many heroes of one of the 
great achievements of this war All 
these will be heartily enjoyed by many 
readers, young and old, to whom most 
modern poetry has little appeal. 

The scene of Pratt’s longest and finest 
narrative is on land, however—the 
forested Canadian wilderness of three 
centuries ago: its theme the heroic lives 
and deaths of the pioneer Jesuit mis- 
sionaries to the New World. Never 
save in their own Relations has the 
story been told so well—and wisely the 
poet draws largely for the highest 
points in his narrative upon the actual 
words of that greatest storehouse of all 
America’s colonial literature. 

Another quality which gives Pratt’s 
work wide appeal—and a rare one in 
modern poetry—is humor, a robust and 
vigorous humor, rich in fancy and in 
savory phrase. “The Witches’ Brew” 
is an “extravaganza” to read and re- 
read with real delight. 

Many readers will feel as I do that in 
reading the work of E. J. Pratt we find 
a new friend. His publication in the 





increases 


United States materially 


our opportunity to know and enjoy 
Canadian literature 
* + * 

I think the most important trend in 
contemporary literature, both in Can 
ada and in the United States, is that to 
ward a new, sound and sane, construc 
tive nationalism in literature. Ameri 
cans in both countries are reading with 
interest and discrimination, unmatched 
before, new books dealing with the his 
tory, backgrounds and traditions, and 
present problems of their nations So 
cial history, in a wide variety of fields 
and methods of presentation, is a major 
element in today’s literature 

Especially interesting illustration of 
this trend, and at the same time of what 
makes a book good, is afforded by three 
books of somewhat similar purpose 
Principio to Wheeling, 1715-1945: A Pag 
eant of Iron and Steel, by Earl Chapin 
May; The Magic Powder: The Story 
of Cement, by Earl J. Hadley; and High 
Journey, by Carleton Putnam, president 
of Chicago and Southern Air Lines. The 
romance, the color and adventure, and 
the human meanings of American busi 
ness and industry have been too much 
neglected in our literature. Business 
men and indeed all readers will find 
much of absorbing interest in the stories 
told in these three books of the begin 
nings and growth of three great and 
vital industries of today—industries 
which are paramount in their import 
ance to the war effort and which touch 
the lives of all of us every day. At the 
same time the books are strikingly dif 
ferent in method and effect, in the quali- 
ty of reading experience they afford, and 
are worth comparing for that reason. 

Earl Chapin May has done extensive 
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“CANADA'S most distinguished poet”: E. J. 
Pratt, teller of dramatic stories in verse. 


research in the pioneer history of iron 
and steel making in America and in the 
specific story of the enterprise which 
began as the Principio Iron Works in 
Maryland in 1715 and became _ the 
Wheeling Steel Corporation of today. 
His pages are crowded with vivid pic- 
tures of American life, from the ad- 
venturous frontier to business conflicts. 
of today—with dramatic incidents and 
striking personalities. The defect of 
his book is the result of this very vir- 
tue: the details are so numerous that 
it is difficult to follow the story as a 
whole. One cannot see the woods for the 
trees. 

Earl J. Hadley’s account of the ce- 
ment industry is better in organization 
and more unified in effect. Beginning 
with a brief account of the use of ce- 
ment in ancient times and the inven- 
tion of modern forms of “the magic 
he traces the growth of the 


powder,’ 
industry in the United States, the de- 
velopment of new uses, and the rise of 
the Universal Atlas Cement Company 
to its present dominating position. His 
book largely lacks, however, the color- 
ful incidents and details so numerous 
in May’s “pageant of iron and steel.” 
It gives to some degree the effect of 
an artificial, made-to-order product 
rather than a labor of love and en- 
thusiasm, 

Carleton Putnam has the advantage 
of dealing only with material of his own 
experience, for the life of a man still 
young easily spans the period of major 
developments in the aviation industry. 
High Journey is, indeed, a partial auto- 
biography and a fine one, written with 
real feeling and power. It is also, how 
ever, a history of the rise of a great in 
dustry, told in terms of the experience 
of a participant in the process, and of 
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the specific enterprises he started and 
carried through. 

High Journey possesses values which 
the reader will not find in the other two 
books. This is not merely because it is 
better as a piece of writing, conveying 
varied experiences richly and vividly. 
It is not merely that when Carleton 
Putnam tells us how he was forced 
down on an Illinois farm in a rainstorm 
we really see the excited children try- 
ing to rescue their pet kittens and 
chicks from the rising water. It is also 
that through the writer’s eyes we come 
to recognize the human dignity and 
meaning of the hard-driven life of these 
farm people—as we likewise see real 
people and what their lives mean in 
scores of other incidents. 

All three of these books stress the 
part played by free enterprise in Ameri- 
can social history. Mr. Putnam alone 
goes on to ask “What, Then, Is Free- 
dom?” in a final chapter so titled which 
is a truly valuable contribution to the 
thinking of every reader. Rarely does 
social history offer so much of entertain- 
ment, concrete information, and signi- 
ficant reflection as are combined in this 
book. Rarely indeed has American 
business spoken of and for itself so 
well. 

* ~ - 

George R. Stewart is one of the most 
original and most competent of Ameri- 
can writers. His novel Storm was strik- 
ingly original in conception and both 
brilliant and sound in execution. Each 
of his six books, from his biography of 
Bret Harte on, has borne unmistakable 
marks of individuality and of substan- 
tial worth. His seventh, Names on the 
Land, is no, less original and perhaps 
even more triumphant in overcoming 
technical difficulties. Have you ever 
wondered about the name of your town 
or county or State—who did the naming, 
what the name means? Once one does 
start wondering about place names, the 
















field for speculation is endlessly fay 
nating. It is also a fascinating fielg ;, 
careful historical study, as Mr. St wail 
book shows. He has undertaken to fn 
out how American places got the, 
names: why we say Waterloo al 
Wilkes-Barre, Wabash and Wyoming. 
to take examples from the W’s alone 

Names on the Land is not merely 
account of the naming of individyg 
places, amusing and amazing and gon, 
times pathetic as the stories of ty 
naming are. It is a study of the proe 
esses of naming, of the general pring 
ples and methods which gave Amerig 
its names—with some 2,000 individyg 
names and namings as illustrations apg 
examples! Every page of this book } 
a double delight: in the variety, ty 
historical associations and social signi 
ficance, the humor and fantasy of 1 
material presented; and in the mann 
of the telling, the clear thinking ay 
firm writing, the sharp humor and sy 
feeling, the companionship of a remar; 
ably active, stimulating, and disciplin 
mind. Names on the Land is as goy 
reading as I’ve found in many month 
and a landmark in American soci 
history. 


* * . 

Examples of the ways of place nam 
ing discussed by Mr. Stewart are ny 
merous in Julia Cooley Altrocchi’s Thy 
Old California Trail. Tracing today thy 
marks and monuments of the greg 
Western passage that fanned from } 
dependence, Missouri—n ow 
known for a new reason—across th 
continent, Mrs. Altrocchi has assemble 
about the old trails a wealth of histori 
background and of local tradition an( 
legend. The product is a well-writt 
and richly interesting addition t 
social history of the West. Notable ij 


w orld 


the same field is Walker D. Wyman) 
The Wild Horse of the West, a stuifl 
somewhat pedestrian in style and a bij 
repetitious, but [Continued on poge 5) 


CHASING wild horses was once a sports headliner. Harold Bryant illustrates the color 
chapter in American history as told in Walker D. Wyman's The Wild Horse of the W 
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\ir Cleaner. The fruits of research, 
experience are not only help 
the war now, but will defi 
ect the. living conditions and 


S people in peacetime. Before 

va for example, there was little 

e! or electrically cleaned air. 

neg which could be done with 

filters was thought to be ade 

Now postwar homeowners are 

sed an electrical air cleaner which 

| greatly reduce the drudgery of 
ining, and wall washing 


New Family of Germicides. These 
w germicides are either substitution 
icts of ammonium chloride or pyri 
quarternary ammonium bases 
ise their chemical names are very 
ind complicated, they are known 
Zephiran, Roccal, 
emerol, Emulsept, etc. Although they 
from each other in some prope! 

n chemical constitution, 

are all powerful germicides and 


nic letergents, and possess the 


trade names: 


is well aS 


e nw ff lowering surface tension and 
sequently increasing the wetting 

the water solution. They are 

ess, tasteless, noncorrosive, non- 

tating, and nonpoisonous if used as 

ected They are beyond doubt the 
sanitizing agents available for 

shing dishes and the like. They are 

erful cleaning agents and should 

e used in connection with soap 
ey contain, of course, no poisonous 
tals, iodine, phenol, or similar sub 


® Oyster Opener. “Shucking oys- 
Meters” is no job for the housewife or 
an amateur. Now it has been found 
that if oysters are dropped into 
carbonated water, the carbon diox- 
ide seems to make them drunk, or 
something of that kind; at least 
hey yawn and open their shells of 
heir own accord. Then it is easy 
0 finish the job with a knife. One 
ff the easiest ways to carbonate 
ater, of course, is simply to drop 
iry ice into it. 
















ental Accelerator. A new “sym 
omimetic amine” has been reported 
ch stimulates a “heightening of the 
Pd of intellectual processes and a 
inution of the awareness of fatigue 
out alteration of motor functions.” 
samine is a quarternary ammonium 
Closely related to adrenalin and 
edrine, so much used in nose drops, 
fell as to Zephiran and Phemerol, 
ng the most powerful of germicides 
drug which will thus combat fa- 
® and narcolepsy, and at the same 
increase mental alertness, should 
Nvaluable in war and serviceable in 
€. This discoverv, moreover, points 
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ings to Come 


- PRESENTED BY HILTON IRA JONES. PH.D 


the way to other possible drugs for pro- 
ducing specific stimulations, both men- 
tal and muscular. 


@ Postwar Octane. Gasoline of 100- or 
100-plus octane rating, now used in 
Allied fighting planes, will be used only 
in the field of aviation in the early 
postwar years. Production limitations 
alone would prevent civilian-automobile 
use of the high-powered fuel. Prewar 
daily consumption of regular gasoline 
was 1,700,000 barrels, while present 
daily capacity production of high-octane 
fuel is more than 500,000 barrels, with 
the prospect of decreased production 
after the war. The motorist will likely 
find his postwar gasoline ranging from 
four to six octane numbers above the 
rating of the prewar fuel. 


® Antifogging Compound. Anyone who 
has been inconvenienced by the fogging 
up of his eyeglasses when coming in- 
doors, to say nothing of the same trou- 
ble with windshields, camera lenses, or 
other glass surfaces on which fog 
gathers because of temperature changes, 
will be interested in a new antifog 
chemical said to be nontoxic and nonin- 
flammable. When wiped on the glass, it 
forms an invisible film which prevents 
fog. 


@ Farmers As Processors. The next 
great step in agriculture seems certain 
to be that of farmers processing their 
own products and making them as ready 
as possible for the ultimate consumer. 
Since this job is apt to be too large 
for the single individual, it will likely 
be done by farmers’ codperatives. These 
“codps” are already running their own 


Photo: Wright 





PLANES fly higher, faster, quieter, and 
cheaper when equipped with this hat-box 
sized turbosupercharger. Using exhaust 
gasses to develop compressing power for 
feeding air needed for fuel combustion, it ex- 
acts no horsepower toll from the engine itself. 
































































vegetable-oil mills, more than 30 of 
which have sprung up in Iowa alone 
They crush soybeans and flax and ship 
the oil to the refineries. Farmers with 
in 20 miles use the oil meal for feed, 
and 85 percent of the soybean goes into 
meal. Farmers’ creameries have been 
drying skim milk for years. Now a few 
are drying whole milk. Hay drying is 
now big business. Hay drying coépera 
tives no longer stop with raising the 
hay—they dry it, grind it, and sell it 
to feed manufacturers, and make a good 
profit doing it. Similarly, codps are 
freezing chickens, strawberries, cher 
ries, and cut meats 


@ Can’t-Lose Mittens. A New York 
woman has designed a pair of mit- 
tens for her small son which should 
appeal to all mothers with young 
children. The mittens are cut in 
halves, with a zipper going clear 
around the edge, and fastened to 
the sleeves of the coat so they can- 
not be lost. The halves can be 
zipped around the hands quicker 
than regular mittens can be put on, 
and when not being worn can be 
folded back like a cuff. Any woman 
should be able to make them easily. 


@ Ceiling Height. In war it is of great 
est importance to be able to determine 
the “ceiling” (cloud height) by the use 
of ultraviolet screens which filter out 
the visible rays. The entire outfit con 
sists of the invisible-light projector, a 
special recorder, and a ceilometer. The 
invisible beams are shot up at the 
clouds by the projector. The ceilometer 
is a photoelectric scanning device. The 
recorder indicates the energy reflected 
from the cloud base, and the ceiling 
height is then computed by triangula 
tion. The device works equally well in 
darkness and daylight 


@ Iron Face. A facing of iron or other 
metals may now be deposited on any 
sort of a nonmetallic surface, such as 
rubber, wood, or plastic—in any thick 
ness desired. Of course, it may also be 
put onto a metal surface of any kind 


@ Achieved at Last. For years it has 
been the dream of engineers to be able 
to produce an engine which would de 
velop one horsepower per pound of 
weight. This has now been surpassed. 
Experimental Diesel engines weigh only 
11 ounces per horsepower and can be 
operated on Diesel oil or gasoline. 


@ Determining Egg Fertility. It is 
estimated that at least 150 million in- 
fertile eggs are ruined for food annually 
by being put in incubators. Cornell 
University scientists are said to have 
perfected a radio method by which 
ferti'e eggs can be determined prior to 
incubation. This involves measuring 
differences in conductivity of the eggs in 
the high-frequency radio field. Thus 
fertile and infertile eggs can be rapidly 
separated, and so not only prevent a 
great waste, but also save labor and 
other expenses involved in incubating 
infertile eggs. 
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2,000 Artisans Rotarians in CaPE 
Justify a Faith TOWN, DURBAN, PORT 

ELIZABETH, EAST LON 
DON, and JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRICA, 


can take a bow for the part which they 
played in bringing some 2,000 skilled 
artisans to South Africa two years be 
fore the war started. The immigration 
move was sponsored by the 1820 Memo 
rial, Settlers’ Association, but the vari 
ous Rotary Clubs put up guaranties of 
£50 for each individual—not one penny 
of which had to be paid. 


$3,950—Thatfrom Four months after its 


a ‘Baby Club’ organization, the Ro 
tary Club of Hunt 


INGTON, QUE., CANADA, presented its com 
munity hospital with a check for $3,950 
—-to provide a modern X-ray machine. 
The Club is now making arrangements 
to have all local youngsters of certain 
ages given a chest X ray and a general 
physical examination. 


Located in a farming 
ot Fireside area, PARIS, TENN., 

Rotarians have a 
high interest in matters agricultural. 
Several hold farming classifications, vir- 
tually all deal with farm people. But 
that close farm-town relationship grew 
still closer recently when the Club was 
host to 50 rural guests at a “fireside” 


Farm, Town Meet 





D ~. 
yoporter — 





meeting and presented as the speaker 
Rotarian C. W. Bailey, of CLARKSVILLE, 
TENN., who heads the agriculture com 
mittee of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. (See A Country Banker Looks 
at Inflation, by Rotarian Bailey, in the 
September, 1943, Rotarian.) Also, the 
Club is sponsoring a contest for voca 
tional agriculture students of the coun 
ty. 
No Swaddling Representatives of 
Clothes Needed nine neighboring 
Clubs attended the 


charter meeting which recently marked 
the “birth” of the Rotary Club of Lup 
VIKA, SWEDEN. The Club started right 
out to do a man-sized job when a Fourth 
Object project was initiated and carried 
through at the meeting: a sizable fund 
for relief work in the Netherlands. 


In many places over 
the Rotary world— 
particularly in the 
United States and Canada—Rotarians 
observed Boys and Girls Week. In 
some communities youths “took over” 
the city offices for a day, and were 
guests at the meeting of the Rotary 
Club. In some cities—Cuicaco, ILL., for 
example—a youth chorus entertained, 


Accent on Youth 
with Capital ‘Y’ 


and honor students from local high 
schools were special guests. .. . High 










EGAD, SENOR! BIENVENIDO 
A TUCSON, NOSOTROS LOS 
DEL CLUB ROTARIO LE 
DAMOS NUESTRO , 

CORDIAL SALUDO/—~ 






OH, FAP! : 
L MEAN is, WE 
WELCOME , 
You, DICK! 
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THE LOCAL BOYS WAND 

TO SHELL OUT FOR. 
THAT SIDE OF 
















“MAJOR HOOPLE” greeted Rotary’s 1944-45 
President, Richard H. Wells, in this fashion 
in the Tucsotarian, publication of the Rotary 
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Club of Tucson, Ariz., on the occasion of 
his recent visit to that group. Rotarian car- 
toonist William Freyse, of Tucson, drew it. 


lights of the celebration in Ss» 
MARIE, ONT., CANADA, Were a par; 
which some 2,600 youngsters 
pated, and an assortment of , 
and athletic events, a music festiva 
a hobby show. ... Rotarians in Kox 
IND., used the occasion to reviey 
current youth-welfare activiti 
include providing tutors for cri 
children who are unable to attend s¢ 
and aiding the 4-H Club progran 
area by paying the expenses of s 
leaders at*a training school. 


Patna Points Patna, INDIA 
Up a Plan ancient town 
man and Nat 


have been frustrated for the past 2 
years in all attempts to make 

healthy place of habitation. Wh. 
Rotary Club was formed in Patna ai 
a year ago, one of its first efforts | 
to draw up plans for improving | 
conditions. The Club now reports | 
it has persuaded the Provincial Gov 
ment to take steps along the lines y 
gested, and adds, “future citizens 
PATNA May have a town to be proud 


27,000CupsofTea The Rotary Clut 
Spell Hospitality CHELMSFORD, By 
LAND, is doing m 
to provide hospitality for the membe 
of His Majesty’s Forces. During a rece 
eight-week period it served 27,000 cy 
of tea and 22,000 meals—or a nig 
average of some 500 cups and 400 me 
In addition, the soldiers are provi 
with stationery and rooms for rea 
and writing. 
CowPentoCanteen The Rotary Clu 
—$1,000 Miracle HONOLULU, Haws 


recently _ invest 
$1,000 in a recreation center at a ned 
by outpost. Later, te see how thin 
were going, 150 Club members ma 
an inspection tour. They were plea 
to find that a former cow shed had be 
transformed to a useful gathering pla 
for the youth of the neighborhood—4 
tracting 1,000 youngsters a week. Wd 
en of the vicinity meet there reguld 


ly to study a university extens 
course. 
Sound Your ‘A’ Patients at a tu! 


cular sanatoril 
near LaFayette, 
are finding pleasure in a new piano 
provide it, the Rotary Club of Lal! 
ETTE sponsored a drive for funds 
which local citizens contributed ® 
than $400. 


for LaFayette 


The Youth Wella 
Committee of the! 
tary Club of PEM 
MARITZBURG, SOUTH AFRica, recently 5" 
sored a project which will likely" 


Every Tree 
a Music Rack 
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intary’ on Job COVENTRY, the 
Years Ago eer D : 
the eee 
, iddress 
i tnat 
( Y was ) 
, ) iry pl [ 
Miothes, a Movie Some 300 yo s 
Both Warm Tots e Lt - , 
AND \ no 
yi la 5 i 
yy the i 
1 mo 3 ( 
n clotl g h 
Distrib is 
re the ) € 
e comed 
Berdict Went to \ surprise pt 2m 
Be Defendant a recent § 
f the Rota ib 
oS E, TENN., turned o be 
11 in ich the Club’s publi 
ied” because of an 
c which criticized members fot 
fo juately to thank a recent 
D>. é Jot until the “defense attor 
is of praise late in the pro 
g d Editor Webb Follin tumble 
that he was being compli 
ent for his efforts (see cut). 
The wheels of Ro 


eetings to 


uy, New Clubs! tary are now turning 
in 37 more commu 


~ 13 countries. The new Clubs 


rr th sponsors in parentheses) 
: e (Mount Pleasant), Mich.; Yorba 
Bnda (Fullerton), Calif.; Casma 
te), Peru; Kweiyang (Chung 
ng ina Jequié (Baia), Brazil; 
jana (Recife), Brazil; Durham (Chi 
f Collinsville (Edwardsville), 
North Caswell (Yanceyville), N. C.; 
er (Penticton), B. C., Canada; Quin 
(Quillota), Chile; Cardwell (Ken 
Mo.;: Conway (Sumter), S. C.; 
Sweden; Socorro (Amparo), 
Mazatenango (Guatemala City), 
Highlands (Franklin), 
Olive Hill (Grayson), Ky.; Mik 
Sankt Michel Finland; Tipton, 
gland; Vina del Mar (Valparaiso), 
Beverly (Moorestown), N x2 
erty (Pittsburgh), Pa.; Fair 
lexia and Teague), Tex.; Vance 
New Bern), N. C.; Ontario 
N. Y¥.: La Piedad (Morelia), 
A Hereford (Amarillo), Tex.; 
t (San Bernardino), Calif.; Sar- 
Pi (Marks and Como), Miss.; Ulysses 
parden City), Kans.; Sarandi del Yi 
é ) , Uruguay; Sharon Springs 
| AN I 1945 


Wall 


Festus 


(Goodland), Kans.; aceburg (Chat 
ham), Ont., Canada; (De Soto), 
Mo.; Jinotega (Managua), Nicaragua; 


Arroyo Grande (San Luis Obispo), Calif. 


their 
laughing” at 


‘Funny Bones’ olks “‘split 


F 
Help Cripples sides 
tl 


le recent minstrel 
show sponsored by the Rotary Club of 
BaLtp Knos, ArK., the purpose of which 
Hospital for 


One 


to raise funds for the 
Crippled Adults at MEMPHIs, TENN 
which reportedly 
was a “Mammy 


Was 


number “brought down 


¢ 


the house”’ chorus.” 


Club Helps Point High-school students 
Way to Careers!" Rome, N. ¥ ; will 
lave a better idea as 


to just what sort of a career they should 











P 


seville Cowrier 


SOME 400 workers at the Evansville, Ind., 
Red Cross canteen were recently honored by 
the Rotary Club, receiving the 1944 Civic 
Award. Chairman Glen Ogle is shown pre 
senting the certificate to Mrs. Carl Fischer 
representing the workers, who have served 
over a million and a half service personnel 


Evar 





A TENSE moment in the mock court scene 
which featured a recent meeting of the Ro- 
tary Club of Shelbyville, Tenn. Webb Fol- 


lin (right), the Club's editor, was compli- 
mented through medium of the trial for tak- 
ing his fellow members to task (see item). 





CRIPPLED children who attended the re- 
cent annual party sponsored by the Rotary 
Club of Lakewood, Ohio, enjoyed meeting 


Tony, the four-year-old chimpanzee from the 
Cleveland zoo, more than anything else. 
He was such a perfect little gentleman. 
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Photo: Hol+ 
WHEN ROTARIANS in Fayetteville, W. Va., were school guests recently, they studied this 
exhibit of Chinese art and literature. The girl is holding a “China issue” of The Rotarian. 








POOLE and Bournemouth, England, Rotarians provide week-end hospitality for convalescent 


American soldiers. Here a group is being greeted by Poole’s Mayor and Mayoress. 
Photo: ATC-USAAF 











AN INSIGHT into the vital role which aviation is playing in the war was recently gained 
by members of the Rotary Club of Vacaville, Calif. They were guests at a near-by air base. 























GEORGE P. BYRD, 1944-45 President of the Rotary Club of Rome, Ga.; Fire Chief W. T. Mc- 
Kinney; and Mrs. Clay Bush, of the board of health, with Rome's new “iron lung” (see item). 
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aim at when they learn the final ta} 
tions on the occupational-interest », 
vey which they recently took. The y, 
cational Service Committee of the Row 
Rotary Club initiated the survey 
part of its program to “dignify all \ 
occupations,” and to acquaint al] 
bers of the Club with the occupa: 
represented therein. First reports 
cated that many of the boys wer: 
interested in agricultural pursuits 

















Anniversary When membe 


Memories the Rotary : : 
SALISBURY, N. C., ya 


cently observed their Club’s silve 
niversary, they were able to recall 
justifiable pride a long list of s¢ 
activities. They had sponsored a s! 
show, aided in raising funds to b: 
college to town, helped raise fund 
a high school, inaugurated a cont iz 
ous Fall meeting with planters of 








county, organized a Student Loan F 2} 
and assisted in various Boys Work ris 
grams. Bar 

A survey made when the Rotary | . ; 
of ALBANY, CALIF., recently observe; : a 


16th birthday disclosed that every n 
ber is engaged in from one to five 
the many projects serving the < ‘ 
munity. They include the Commu a 
Chest, Red Cross, ration board, C!) 
ber of Commerce, Boy Scouts, YM 
Disaster Relief, War Finance Con 
tee, city government, Retail Merch: 
Association, Crippled-Children Con 
tee, etc. 








Mombasa Club The recently « 

ls o ‘Mixer’ tered Rotary (Chi 
of MomBasa, Key, 

has the distinction of being the first Clu) 

in the 55th District (southern Africa) | 





be composed of mixed races—Arials 7 
P ~ ~ 
Indians, and Europeans. * 
te 


Trail Hews Out At a recent meeting 

a Trail the Rotary Club @ 
TRAIL, B. C., Cans 

sailed into the question: “What Shoill ' 

We Like Canada to Do at This Presvil ; 

Juncture?” Five members had the fio : 

for four minutes each, discussing su % 


topics as food and agriculture, rehab |i 
tation, financial affairs, and internatio! 
security and labor problems.  Anothet 
member summed up the talks. “An eh 
lightening program,” was the consensti 


~ 


Muncie Marks The problem of pick 
‘Career Day’ ing a vocation isi 

puzzler for higt 
school seniors. That’s why Rotarians d 
Muncie, Inpb., joined other service ani 
civic groups to sponsor a “career di 
conference.” More than 400 studeni 
heard speakers representing various © 
cupations describe necessary training 
and personal qualifications for succe 
in their fields. 


Songs Sung Members of the fe 


“WW . f {0M 
for fron Lung tary Club of Row 
3A., recently rai 


approximately $2,500 to purchase @ 
“iron lung” for the community. A mut 
cal organization presented an operet4 


agreeing that [Continued on page vie A. V 
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the helm of a steady ship. His qualities 
of leadership have been proved by years 
of Rotary and professional experience in ' 
his native England. He has a way of 
making friends wherever he goes He 


e will be backed by an able Board of Di 

. CHAO Ya. MNES rectors and a class of District Governors 

= who, at their Assembly, left no doubt 
4 : that they are determined that the effe 

tiveness of Rotary’s program during the 


next 12 months will surpass all previous 
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ONVENTION. Unlike any of the pre in the United States, Canada, England, records 
, reunions of Rotarians were and Latin America in this difficult year. 





ee iccessive group meetings, the But it has been a year of achievement. Board. Among decisions and recom 
t ch sta 1 in Chicago, II Numerous evidences of that fact were mendations made by the Board of Direc 
i s : They will be recorded as the presented last month in the article Make tors of Rotary International for 1944-45 
at ' Convention of Rotary Intet Way for Tomorrow, by GENERAL SECRI at its third and final session held in Chi 
: Last ye Convention attend TARY PHILIP Lovesoy. One year agothere cago, IIL, late in May, were 
; eld to 403, but this year that were in the world approximately 225,350 Extension Film—Decided to produce a 
. and divided into Rotarians in 5,196 Clubs; now the fig slide film on the subject of extension, to 
de ; ea in the 50-limit spe ures are 245,000 and 5,400. Statistically, be presented at the International As 
1e | S. Office of Defense Rotary is at an all-time high sembly, and elsewhere. This, in lieu of 
t I This advance has been purchased at a motion picture which had been con 
I \ e Convention personnel the price of great effort. PRESIDENT templated earlier 
ona Bons f but necessary few more WELLS has been indefatigable. Not only Conventions—Instructed the General 
t! ng District Governors called has he maintained unusually heavy cor Secretary to make preliminary surveys 
= in { training—the International respondence, but during his vear in looking toward the holding of the inter 
“e A Meetings for each of the four’ office he has filled some 93 Rotary en national Convention within the United 
£ é T Monday mornings, gagements, speaking to some 40,000 Ro States in 1946 and 1947 
c hree ;s. Brief Convention tarians representing a fourth of all Ro Zoning—Composition of the five zones 
% Bess ere interspersed at various tary Clubs. His Board and District within the United States for the nomi 
2 Bmes mite » the transaction of Governors have likewise been prodigal nation of Directors in 1946 (* indicating 
1 ( nh total isiness with time and effort. They have matched U. S. Clubs only) follows: Zone 1—100, 
f fficer of the Convention unprecedented problems by a determi *101, 102, *103, 104, 105, 106, 107, 108, 
ct @as S. KENDRICK GUERNSEY, of Jackson nation to solve them. 110, 111, 112, 113, 115, 119, 120, 127; Zone 
ze Mille, | Chair in of the 1945 Conven It being impossible to get a quorum, 2—*117, 132, 143, 144, 147, 148, *151, *152, 
C ti tee. Each of the four groups the Council on Legislation was not con #153, 154, 155, 156, 157, 158, *169, 175; 
Was ymed by PRESIDENT RICHARD H. vened. All Proposed Enactments, there- Zone 3 (no nomination in 1946)—122, 
W f Pocatello, Idaho, with the sin fore, will go over to the 1946 Conven- 123, 124, 128, 129, 130, 134, 135, 136, 138, 
" Ge 1 inspiration that have made tion. 39, 140, 141, 146, 149; Zone 4—159, 161, 
nd hi- iddresses an event in scores of cities INCOMING PRESIDENT TOM WARREN takes 162, 163, 164, 165, 167, 176, 180, 185, 186, 





A. WARREN (center) Rotary’s 1945-46 President, hailed by two predecessors, Fernando Carbajal (1942-43) and Richard H. Wells (1944-45). 
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CLOSE-UP view of the speaker's table at 
the first session of Rotary’s war-restricted 
international Convention. Left to right: 
Secretary Philip Lovejoy, of Chicago; 
First Vice-President Carlos M. Collignon, 


THE INTERNATIONAL Assembly, handi- 
capped by wartime travel limitations, was 
also held in four separate sections, with at- 
tendance at eoch held to less than 50 per- 
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of Guadalajara, Mexico; President Rich- 
ard H. Wells, of Pocatello, Idaho; Con- 
vention Chairman S. Kendrick Guernsey, of 
Jacksonville, Fla.; and Second Vice-President 
J. M. A. Ilott, of Wellington, New Zealand. 


sons. This picture was taken at the initial 
session, which was attended by Incoming 
District Governors from points outside the 
United States—mainly from Ibero-America. 


187, 188, 189, 190; Zone 5—45, *17 
172, *174, 177, 178, 179, 181, 182, 1 
#192, *193, *195, 196, 197, 198, 199, 2 

Rotary Headquarters—The de 
this subject is reproduced in full 
box on page 45. 

In attendance were PRESIDENT Ri 
H. WELLs, of Pocatello, Idah: 
PRESIDENTS CARLOS M. COLLIGNo) 
Guadalajara, Mexico, and JouHN 
ILoTT, of Wellington, New Zeala: 
DIRECTORS ROBERT J. Boyp, of Par 
City, Panama; DOANE R. Farr, of | 
ton, Okla.; THomMas R. Hoop, of D 
N. C.; JOHN B. ReEILLy, of W!) 
Calif.; Hrrpert J. TAyYLtor, of Cl 
Ill.; and CHARLES L. WHEELER, 
Francisco, Calif. 

Unable to attend were VICE-Pr: 
CHARLES W. PETTENGILL, of Gres 
Conn.; and Drrectors C. HARALD T! 
of Kalmar, Sweden; CHENG 
Wana, of Chungking, China; and T.] 
YounG, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
land. 

PRESIDENT-NOMINEE T. A. WARREN, 
Wolverhampton, England, and t 
lowing Incoming Directors wer 
present: FrRep K. JONEs, of Spoki 
Wash.; Cart E. BOoLte, of Slater, M 
IRVIN W. CuBINE, of Martinsville, 
and GEOFFREY A. WHEABLE, of Londi 
Ont., Canada. 

Unable to attend were INncominc I 
RECTORS JOSE DOMINGO LEONARDI, of M 
caibo, Venezuela; T. J. REeEs, of Swa 
sea, Wales; and ERNEsTO SANTOS Bas! 
of Lisbon, Portugal. 

*‘Rufe’ Recovers. Looking ‘‘b¢« 
than ever,” Rotary’s perennial Trea 
urer, “Rufe” Chapin, of Chicago, ! 
now up and about, after undergoing 
difficult and serious operation. It wi 
the first time in his 78 years that! 
had ever been in a hospital. 


Division. Effective as of July 1, thr 
Rotary Districts took the place of 
District 101. New District 101 inc! 
a part of Washington, a portion of Bri 
ish Columbia, Alaska, and Yuko! 
trict 102 includes Oregon and a part 
Washington; while District 103 take 
the rest of British Columbia, 1! 
of Washington, and a portion of Id 


Record Broken. The wartime ' 
for new Rotary Clubs (162, estab! 
in 1943-44) has been broken, 
number of*Clubs added since 
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ne 1. The pr 
g with 1940-41, 
Clubs, respecti 
harters cat 
r conditions numbe 
nd 1941-42, 20 the n 
and 18 by June 1 of 


‘R’s. A recent winner of 
ard for excellen 


} 


duction was the Quincy El 


Company, of Tiffin, Ohio, 
RIAN ALBERT E. ZOLI 
A third award wa 
nL. F. Grammes & Sons, | 
n, Pa., of which Rorar 
EL. JR president. 


Appointees. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 
the Rotary Club 


ember of 


N. Mex., who serv 


if Rota International 
been \ointed Secret 

» of the United States. He 

san mber of the Ho 
entatives and as chairm 
Con ttee to Inve 

S tages, will now also act 
1 Administrator. .. . LEv 

tI, an active member 


Club of Spokane, Wash., | 
of Labor. He 
| { 1 States Senator 


1 hi 


iS appoin 


secretary 





ROTARY HEADQUARTERS 


© Text of a decision of the Board of Direc- 


Ene 


¢ 


ype. 


tiny 


tf 


tors of Rotary International, May, 1945: 


Whereas five of the 14 members 
of the Board of Directors are un- 
avoidably absent from its May, 


51945, meeting, the Board regrets its 


inability to find a sufficient major- 
ity to justify any authoritative 
decision regarding the location of 
the headquarters for Rotary Inter- 
national. 

The Board feels that it is desir- 


Sable that the observations and guid- 


Mins 


ance of a Convention be obtained 
before the final decision is made. 
In order to continue the work of 
the Headquarters Committee, the 
Board recommends as the next step 


sthe appointment by the President 


of a Committee from the Boards of 
1944-45 and 1945-46 for the purpose 
of making full inquiry into addi- 
tional proposals and submissions. 

The Board takes no action at 
this time regarding the option 
available on the Denver site. 

The Board appropriates $25,000 


and authorizes the expenditure of 


such portion thereof by the above- 
mentioned Committee as may be 
necessary to obtain options on de- 
sirable locations. 

The President appointed as the 
Committee the following: 

Carl E. Bolte, Chairman 

Irvin W. Cubine 

Carlos Hoerning 

Fred K. Jones 

John B. Reilly 

Oliver C, McIntyre 

Doane R. Farr 

Herbert J. Taylor 








Juny, 1945 
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: Washington Has Historic Luncheon 


oS RES go YET 











AT SPEAKER'S TABLE: (left to right) the then U. S. Vice-President Harry S. 
Truman; President Howard S. Leroy, Washington Rotary Club; Senator Connally. 


N APRIL 11, the last full day 

that Harry S. Truman served as 
Vice-President of the United States, 
he was the honor guest of the Ro- 
tary Club of Washington, D. C., at 
its “United Nations Luncheon.” 
Speaker of the day was Senator 
Tom Connally, honorary member 
of the Rotary Club of Marlin, Tex., 
chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, who a few 
days later left for the United Na 
tions Conference. 

Mr. Truman had previously won 
the high regard of the Washington 
Rotary Club when he graciously 
journeyed to Baltimore with his 
military aide, Colonel Vaughan, to 
make an off-the-record address at 
the traditional Washington-Balti- 
more intercity luncheon. The warm 
fellowship engendered on that oc- 
casion was promptly reflected on 
his arrival at the United Nations 
luncheon. As he was seated, after 
coming directly from the Senate 
and walking the length of the 
speaker’s table with Senator Tom 
Connally, the orchestra suddenly 
switched into The Missouri Waltz, 
whereupon he stood and applauded 
vigorously the number played in 
his honor. 

Senator Connally spoke power 
fully and persuasively on the press 
ing postwar international issues as 
related to the San Francisco Con 
ference, as was widely reported in 
the press. The luncheon had added 
significance by the attendance of 
Dr. Rowe, director of the Pan Amer- 


ican Union, and of 
representatives of Pan American 
countries, in recognition of Pan 
American Day, April 14. 

Invitations had been extended to 
all Rotary Clubs of the old 180th 
District, and attendance taxed the 
seating capacity of the large ball 
room of the Willard Hotel. The 
record-size speaker's table extended 
the full length of the ballroom with 
distinguished Allied diplomats 
seated alternately with Club mem 
bers. 

Special included: The 
Vice-President of the United States, 
Mr. Truman; the Ambassadors of 
Belgium, Canada, Chile, China, 
Costa Rica, Czechoslovakia, Domin 
ican Republic, France, Greece 
Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua, Pan- 
ama, Paraguay, Poland, and Vene 
zuela; the Ministers of Iran, Lux 
embourg, Syria, and Uruguay; the 
Chargés d’Affaires of Colombia, El 
Salvador, Iraq, and Yugoslavia; 
Senator Tom Connally; Represent 
ative Clinton P. Anderson, Past 
President of Rotary International, 
and recently Secretary of Agricul- 
ture designate; James Clement 
Dunn, Assistant Secretary of State; 
Dr. Leo S. 
Pan American Union; Captain 
Humphrey Cotton-Minchin, Second 
Secretary of the British Embassy; 
John J. Shank, Governor of the 
180th District, Rotary International. 
Many Washington correspondents, 
representing. leading 


were also present. 


12 diplomatic 


guests 


Rowe, director of the 


newspapers, 
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TWO ROTARIANS: Lewis B. Schwellenbach (left) was recently appointed as United States 
Secretary of Labor; Clinton P. Anderson was named Secretary of Agriculture (see page 45). 


was a Federal judge. (See cut on this 


page.) 


CERTAINLY, THE 
was on the job at San Francisco, zes 
fully playing the sidelines while history 
was being made at the U Nations 
Conference. A few of his jottings: 


SCRATCHPAD MAN 


; 


nited 


UNCIO. “One thing I don’t like about 
all of this,” said the dowager in the 
lobby of the Mark Hopkins Hotel, 
that is the CIO part of UNCIO.” 

“But, Mother, dear,” sparked the co-ed 


“and 


daughter, “you don't read it right. See, 
it is Un CIO.” 

Work, Not Play. The official 30-day 
period of mourning for the late Pres! 


DENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT overlapped 
three weeks on the This 
put a damper on social affairs, much to 
the distress of San Francisco 
porters, but liked it 
were there to work. 


Conference 


societyv re 


delegates They 


Color. Easily the most 
of all delegations was Arabia's 
dark gowns, worn over bu 
and their white headdresses were 
nets for camera fans One 
handsome young 
admiration from 
hotel lobby. His ears were g 
he strolled by the giggliry 
commented: 

“Yes, but you ought to see me on a 
horse.” 

At least, that’s a 
made the rounds of San Fran 


pk turesque 
Theil 
ness sults, 
mag 
especially 
“sheik” elicited open 
bobby-sox girls in a 


ood, for as 


maidens, he 


] 


story that quickly 


isco 
Anomaly. “It's queer,”” mused an over 
seas correspondent. “This is a 
of ‘peace-loving’ nations, but the only 
nations—aside from the 
resented here are those who 
so much they stayed out of the 


neeting 


Axis not rep 
loved peace 


war!” 


lobbies abounds d 
bright 


Autographs. Hote! 
with grubby-handed boys and 
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eyed little girls pushing pens and note 
books at anyone who wore a badge. 

CHARLES L. WHEELER, shipping mag 
nate and Past President of Rotary In 
ternational, wore a Homburg hat like 
Anthony Eden’s as well as a badge, so 
frequently was the center of attention 
for these youngsters. 

“Certainly, I’m glad to,” he responded 
to one request, and with a boyish grin 
and a flourish wrote the alter ego name 





Rotary Events Calendar 


July 2-6—Board of Directors of Rotary 
International meets in Chicago, Il. 

July 18—Youth Committee meets in 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

July 19, 20—Aims and Objects Com- 
mittee meets in Cleveland, Ohio. 











of THE SCRATCHPAD MAN. “Now,” he said, 
“won't you tell me why you wanted my 
autograph?” 

The hesitated. 
just collecting.” 


boy “Oh, I dunno— 


Hero. A delegate who had doffed his 
Navy uniform for the Conference was 
about to have his picture taken with a 
newsman, when an urchin with an auto- 
graph book darted between them. 

“Get the H*@@S out of there!” 
the photographer, and the lad did. 

After the picture was flashed, the dele- 
gate looked up the crestfallen boy. 

“What was it you wanted? My auto 
graph? Sure!” Handing the book back 
to the now-beaming youngster, he added, 
“That was all right for you to come up 
that way. Remember, buddy, it’s boys 
like you we are fighting for out there.” 


said 


Both Epwarp R. STet- 
rintus, Jr., chairman of the U. S. delega- 
tion, and LutHer H. Hopces, of New 
York, N. Y., one of Rotary Interna- 
tional’s consultants at Conference, 
have gray hair and black brows. LUTHER 


Black Brows. 


tne 


was waiting for an elevator when, 
smiling woman approached him 

“You're handling things very 
here,” she said. 

LUTHER wasn’t sure, but grinneq ;; 
fably. ; 

“You're satisfied with the way t 
are going?” 

“Err-r, oh, yes, indeed,” he answe 
His face, however, was a blend 
barrassment and bewilderment 

“But you are Mr. STETTININ 
woman faltered, a plaintive not 
voice, ‘“‘aren’t you?” 

The elevator saved the day. | 
open and LUTHER stepped to the 
the car sighing deeply with relief 
didn’t have the nerve to disillusio: 
he explained to his companion 


Noah Note. 
sion speeches were long. 
they were translated, they 
longer. After one speaker had 
on with torrents of 
quence for many minutes, a weari 
tener remarked to his companion 
man could undramatize the flood! 


Some of the plen: 
By tl 
were 


passionle f 


Wit. The Yugoslavs were ho 
press conference and a newsman 
front got the floor and held it while 
read a dispatch. 

“You're from [Russian News 
Agency], aren't you?” he was asked 
answer indicated he not, off 
at least. “Then,” quipped a man 
back row, “you are demi-Tass!” 


Tass 


Was 


Yeoman Service. Many “Bay aré 
Rotarians were among the 
who did behind-the-scenes 
San Francisco. 

On the executive group of the § 
Francisco UNCIO committee were | 
TARIANS HAROLD J. Boyp and CHARLEs 
WHEELER. The latter also chairmanne 
the important transportation sul 
mittee, on which Rorarians Lot 
LUNDBORG, EDWIN L. WHITNEY, ERNES! 
INGOLD, and W. LANSING ROTHSCHIL! 
served. ROTARIAN LUNDBORG and F. W 
LIAM PABST were members of the 
events subcommittee; LLoyp E. WILSs 
entertainment; Louis CAMPIGLIA 4 
CHARLES C. HANNAH, finance (they rais¢ 
approximately $100,000); Rorariay 
PABST and WALTER G. SWANSON, press 
radio. 

Rotarians as Rotarians also wert 
tive, under leadership of PREN 
Rowe, Governor of District 104, and 
PRESIDENT WELLER NOBLE, of the Si 
Francisco Club. W. LANsING Rot! 
headed up a Rotary Transp 
Committee; HERBERT S. SHUEY was 
charge of hospitality. Plans ha 
laid for a House of Friendship 
Harry A. MITCHELL, but though 
not materialize because of crowds 
ditions, he and his colleagues 
diligently to extend countless courtesies 
to delegates. 

THE S’paD MAN acknowledges 
low bow the fruitful aid given |! 
the San Francisco Magazine Committee 
—veteran newsmen H. C. HENDEE an 
RALPH J. BIDWELL. 

—THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 
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NEW 
INVESTORS 


Those with idle funds or 
inheritances, for the first 
time, will find this book 
especially informative. 

It presents clearly and 
concisely what a broker 
can do for you, explains 
and 


includes other pertinent 


terms, details costs 
data as indicated by the 


following chapter headings: 


OPENING AND OPERATING 
AN ACCOUNT 
WHAT TO EXPECT OF 
YOUR BROKER 
TABLE OF COMMISSION 
RATES 
FEDERAL AND NEW YORK 
STATE TRANSFER TAXES 
FINANCIAL GLOSSARY 
These are supplemented 
by sub-headings designed 
to assist you in the proper 
handling of your account. 
What to buy depends on 
your requirements which 
should be carefully con- 
sidered We'll welcome 
your letter requesting 
“Security Transactions.” 
Write for booklet R.O. 16. 


HORNBLOWER 


& WEEKS 


40 Wall Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Since 1888—Financial Service 
Adapted to Your Requirements 


Members Important Exchanges 


Offices: 
New York; Boston; Chicago, 


Cleveland; Philadelphia; Detroit; 


Portland, Me.; Providence; 
Baltimore; Bangor 




















Plan Your City for 
50 Years to Come 


[Continued from page 28] 
kind. Surround it with adequate park 
ing space. 

Now on your sheet of paper indicate 
by more circles a series of these neigh 
borhood units—constellated about a 
(No child should have to 
Call 


a primary neighborhood 


high school. 
cross town to reach high school.) 
this grouping 
and provide near it a shopping center— 
an outlying business district containing 
churches, fire and police stations, utility 
offices, branch banks, more specialized 
stores, etc., and we move on to the cen 
ter of our sheet of paper where, with a 
big circle, we show that self-explanatory 
area known as downtown. So laid out 
a city can meet the needs of the family 
without frequent long worrisome trips. 
To recall our drop-of-water illustration, 
fallen all 
but this time 


droplet neighborhoods have 
over our community map 
planned correlation 


room to grow. 


with a and with 

There, in barest outline, is the begin 
ning of what we hold to be realistic city 
planning. 
ple, too theoretical! 


Sut, you say, it is all too sim- 
And you ask what 
meaning it could possibly have for cities 
rigidly set in old patterns. You want to 
know whether it has ever been tried. 
For an answer let us go to New Castle, 
a city of 20,000 in eastern Indiana. Here 
we shall see but one of many examples 
we might cite of the principle applied. 
The counterpart of small cities through- 
out North New Castle began 
as a trading post back in 1819, became 
the seat and shopping center of Henry 
County. To the farmers who used to 
hitch their teams round the courthouse, 
the streets seemed, as one pioneer put 
it, “tarnation near a mile wide.” But 
then came the Machine Age. Sold on 
New Castle by an old-fashioned chick- 
en dinner’ which 
heaped before them, John Maxwell and 
his partner, Benjamine Briscoe, picked 


America, 


local businessmen 


this quiet agricultural town of 1906 as 
the site for a new automobile plant. 
Soon, with 1,200 men, they were turning 
out 42 Maxwells and Briscoes a day. And 
other industries followed. Population 
leaped from 3,000 to 20,000; the country 
round about swelled to 40,000 people. 
Saturday-night crowds turned Main and 
Broad streets into a mob scene. Devel- 
oping hit or miss, the town began to 
decay in its old residential areas, popped 
out with rank new growths in the sew- 
unelectrified country. 

Schools had been well maintained, but 

New Castle noted that in 
| 1940 it had fewer art and music teach- 
| ers than in 1905, when its population 


erless, open 


with alarm 








Advertisement 


WALL STREET 


Automotive Industry: 





| Waiting for the Green Light 


Uncertain about many of its post- 
war problems, the automotive industry 
is sure of one thing —the American 
public will want cars, cars and more 
cars as fast as they can be rolled off 
production lines. 

In fact, the automotive industry to- 
day is a rushing giant with someplace 
to go. Still jammed with war work, it 
is only too conscious that the green 
light for civilian production may flash 
at any moment: already has been 
authorized by the W.P.B. to place or- 
ders for $50 million worth of machine 
tools, to spend $35 million for plant 
readjustment and $40 million for re- 
habilitation of existing equipment. 


MOTORS: 


| NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY-FIVE 


| - 
ea 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, TENNER & BEANE 








hoe 


Motors—-1945: Cars, Cars and more Cars 


However, the question many, both in 
the industry and out of it, are asking 
is: Who will get what proportion of the 
business? Because the answer to this 
and other thorny questions is of im- 
portance—not only to the industry— 
but to thousands of present and pro- 
spective investors, the nationwide in- 
vestment firm of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane has published a full- 
length survey of the motor companies. 
Based on extensive field investigation 
and careful research, ‘“‘Motors—1945” 
indicates that even if the “indepen- 
dents” are unable to obtain more than 
their average percentage of business af- 
ter the war (the “big three” had 
nearly 90% of the pre-war market) 
they will still not starve for business on 
the basis of indicated pent-up demand. 

In addition, “Motors—1945” con- 
tains analyses of 10 automobile leaders 
and 18 accessory companies, gives both 
favorable and unfavorable aspects of 
the industry as a whole. “Motors— 
1945”* is, undoubtedly, one of the 
most valuable studies offered to inves- 
tors by ML, P, F & B in recent years. 


*Your copy of “Motors—1945” will be sent with- 


out cost or obligation. Address your request to 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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ce) a 


TODAY YOU SEE THE 
LHS 


STERLING 


IN ITALY, AND EVERYWHERE 





Thousands 
and thousands 
of LHS pipes have 
been requisitioned for 




























our gallant fighting men, 
in Italy, and on every fight- 
ing front. Stay-at-homes have 
fewer LHS's to choose from, but 
every one is guaranteed to be 


up to pre-war standards, and 
that means craftsmanship, 
choice Imported Briar, and 

the “know how” of LHS. 


Mode! No. 14 

Smooth Finish 

Dozens of other handsome 
models, antique or smooth, 


STERNCREST 14K — solid gold 
bond, specially selected 
ee 6 « « + ae 

CERTIFIED PUREX . . $3.50 
Other LHS Pipes, $18 to $1.58 






AT YOUR DEALERS 


OP rr rene 





: ~~ BUY WAR BONDS 
Send for a copy of “Poincers on Pipes” — FREE 
bee H Stern Inc., 56 Pearl St, Brooklyn 1, N_Y. 
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was but one-seventh as large. In four 
decades New Castle had altered from a 
pretty rural town to a sprawling crowd- 
ed city. It offered ‘food for the flesh but 
starvation for the soul.” 

Could New Castle do anything about 
it? The Chamber of Commerce and the 
Rotary Club answered, “Yes!” In the 
Spring of 1942, the Chamber, headed by 
an earnest energetic merchant named 
Clifford F. civic clinic, 
a series of public meetings; and the Ro 


Payne, held a 
tary Club, a majority of its members be- 
longing also to the Chamber, gathered 
city officials others for a month 
long forum. To every citizen 
meetings put the question: 
“What’s wrong with New Castle?” 
The answers came quickly—from the 
floor, by postcard, by telephone, through 
organizations. Young people wanted an 
airport; women, an auditorium for lec 
Men wanted bet 


and 
these 


tures and good music. 
ter traffic conditions and protected real- 
estate values. Librarians, hospital heads, 
and schoolteachers—everyone had ideas 
and shared them freely. 
was that New Castle needed a general 
fixup—both physical and moral. Nota 
sudden one, but a continuing, ultimate- 
ly realizable one. 

Now, all this would require organiza 
tion and that is what Mayor Sidney E. 
Baker began to set up when in 1943 he 
established a city plan commission and 
appointed to it a newspaperman (Rotar- 
ian Scott Chambers), a labor leader, a 
contractor, a manufacturer (Rotarian 
E. G. McQuinn), the city and county 
engineers, and an attorney. The com- 
mission’s first step was to educate itself 
to its job. The next, to hire a firm of 
city planners, the third to line up the 
citizens participation committee—a po- 
tent advisory group drawn from the 
350 fraternal, religious, labor, social, and 


The consensus 


business organizations of the commun 
ity, and therefore a section of 
all New Castle. 

Out of all this New Castle 
what it wanted: “Not wider streets or 
more parks or greater wealth for their 
own sake, but a place to live which shall 
be safe and peaceful and satisfying.” 
An inspiring concept, certainly — but 
That is 


cross 


decided 


how physically to achieve it? 
where the professional planners came 
into the picture. 

Starting from 
basic function of planning is the prop 
er use of land, we are halfway through 
the drawing of a design upon which 
New Castle can grow from its present 
20,000 to the improbable maximum of 
60,000 without bursting a seam, without 
developing dry rot in any area. And 
because that plan is flexible and is sub 


the premise that the 


ject to continuous examination and 
change, it should serve New Castle for 
numberless years beyond the 50 over 


which it is specifically projected. On 









just such maps as the imaginary ong y, 
drew a few paragraphs back ang » 
actual one on page 27, New Castle 
reserved accommodations fo; 
neighborhoods, has planned the 








velopment of old ones, and has alj 
for indefinite industrial expansion wi; 
out disturbance to any other sect 
thus protecting values old and ney 
Fortunate in being in a State y le 


x ula 
laws provide for it, New Castle ate 
municipal control zone extending , 
ward for five miles in all directions f 7: 





the city limits. 
land can someday fall those new ,u 


Into this present 


mary and secondary neighborhoods » f 2 
And 
population density 
be held to five or six families a: 


circled in earlier. in these fires 


developments, 





It may even be that in time New Cas, 
will reduce its average overall dens 
to this 

Furthermore, these neighborhoods ost 
the future will not be built on the 


ae 


minimum standard. 


gridiron pattern of square block US" 
straight streets, and right angles wh urt 
that master real-estate salesman \ rve 
liam Penn bequeathed to almost eye yme 
town and city in North America ils 
is a demonstrated fact that by propefiinen 
attention to roads, by plotting the ven 
widths and directions according to thas o 
needs of the community rather thal tu 
the points of the compass, a communit 1, ( 
can save 25 to 40 percent in its develo 4 
ment costs. In the greenbelt enclosix 3 
it, the new neighborhood will presery rk 
room for unpredictable future needs-3R® In 
perhaps helicopter landing fields Made 
ave 
Bur what of present New Castle? |if th 
the razing of everything old conte e 
plated? Not at all. Certainly not diBcott 
at once. The plan does, however, ¢: me. 
for the transfer of activities in decay: ‘Bi 


areas to such locations as are funct 
ally suitable. A factory owner, shi 
the bad economy of his poor locat 
may want to move his plant to an arti 
























affording good transportation and nea iY. 
by sources of supply designated in th wa: 
preéstablished scheme. The land he uy é 
cates will be put to new uses—playgqjpant 
grounds, perhaps, or parking areas— he 1 
so in accordance with the new patterfiiions, 
Traffic, the correlative factor in hing: 
organism New Castle, has been a Wa 
study in itself. Congestion will be ere 
lieved by bounding the business secticipyY t 
with through-traffic arteries. Nar! ther 
streets will be restricted to local trafijgjpen t 

—possibly designated as one-way 
Saturday shopping they may be limilt Rea 
to pedestrians only. Ring routes ibje 
speed cross-town travel. nd t 
Parking areas will surround the bus mpli 
ness section. The now run-down fringgge'y, 
will eventually be almost completelqgms/in 
razed—at least on three sides—and (ge? ¢ 
parking areas will be landscaped am ebui 
screened. The State Highway Commisggm?'s® 
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first item vhich 
possible, Rotarians 
part And none 
harder to ealize 
he aforementioned 


tor of the (¢ irve? 


the picture thus 


pending hundreds of 


on postw i can 
whether industries 
yw much people in 
ent at it a different 
industries will find 
and our people will 


can. We merely 


aippy surroundings. 
good labor rela- 
investments—all the 


1 town prosperous.” 
Where 


the people perish”? 
New Castle, or any 


courage, has only be 


pursuing the 
anning further will 


forth in this article 


Saarinen’s book, The 


by Reinhold Pub- 
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Mortal man knows he must 
but 
His buildings can burn, 
but he doesn’t know WHEN it may happen. 
Accidents are bound to occur, 
i but he doesn’t know WHEN or WHERE. 


|, Cars will crash, glass will break, objects will 
| fall, people will be hurt or killed, homes and 
businesses will be burglarized and robbed, em- 
ployees will be caught stealing and forgers may 
use his name, but WHEN or WHERE he can't 
foretell. 

As a responsible citizen you need the services 
‘of a good insurance agent or broker to protect 
you, your family and your business against loss 
from the many hazards that befall mortal man 
—unexpectedly. 


If you haye any doubt that 
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AGENTS AND BROKERS EVERYWHERE 
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AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 


100 BROADWAY «+ NEW YORK 





CUT HEATING COSTS... 
SAVE VITAL FUEL witH 


LONG-LIFE 


STOKERS 


COMPLETE RANGE OF SIZES 
UP TO 1200 POUNDS PER HOUR 









— | 
-«-PIONEER OF THE STOKER INDUSTRY AND ONE 


OF THE LEADERS IN NATIONAL SALES VOLUME 





| FREEMAN STOKER DIVISION, ILLINOIS IRON & BOLT CO., CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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R.J.A.—The welfare and the dignity 
ond the inviolability of the indi- 
vidual human comprise the one ob- 
jective big enough and specific 
enough to be common to all! men. 
The new world organization is not 
the exclusive property of large 





notions or small nations. It is for 
all mankind. 2 


T.C.—In Europe, now that the Nori 
have collapsed, millions of people 
must be returned to their homes, 
devastated areas rebuilt, world cur- 
rency stabilized, and the channels 
of peacetime trade opened up. /nter- 
national cooperation will also be 
necessary in respect to many other 
problems, such as food and agri- 
culture, shipping, transportation 
ond communications, international 
cartels, and so on. Many of these 
matters will be dealt with by sepa- 
rate commissions or organizations 
under the supervision of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. 


C.P.R.—The basic question enh 
lying all discussion at San Francisco 
wos whether the human race is 
going to exist or whether it is to be 
wiped out in another holocaust. In 
fashioning the Charter, we have 
been fighting for our lives and our 
children’s lives. 





T.C.—1 am reminded of what Pascal 
soid: “Right without might is weok- 
ness. Might without right is tyranny. 
We must therefore combine right 
and might, making what is right 





mighty and what is mighty, ~~ 


J.M.—I fully agree that the codper- 
ation of the United States and of 
the Soviet Union in the preparation 
ond drofting of the Charter has 
been one of the most hopeful signs 
that this time our efforts will not 














be frustrated 


C.P.R.—There were cleavages of 
opinion, of course, bul they were 
reconcilable because the spirit of 
the Conference has been o desire 
to evolve o charter thot con assure 
enduring peace. ait 
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Report from 
San Francisco 


[Continued from page 12] 


all such questions is whether or not the 
Charter of San Francisco will be adopted by 
the nations that made it. It can’t be called a 
“pact of giants,” dominated as was Versailles 
by such personalities as Woodrow Wilson, 
Lloyd George, Clemenceau, and Orlando; no 
other conference has been characterized so 
much by the spirit of friendly but spirited 
discussion and reasoned compromise _ of 








many men. 

It is essential to remember that the meet- 
ing at San Francisco was not a peace con- 
ference—although many decisions had spe- 
cific political implications, such as the con- 
firmation of the Curzon Line as Poland's 
eastern boundary when the Ukraine and 
White Russia were admitted as new UNCIO 
members. Such details as territorial rights 
of certain nations, who should hold certain 
trusteeships or fortify bases, etc., will be de- 
termined at later international conferences. 

However humiliating to the human spirit 
it may be, it must be recognized that the 
Conference at San Francisco is an admis- 
sion by mankind that in terms of opportuni- 
ty the world now stands just about where 
it did in 1918, ground lost in the interim 
having been recovered at the cost of a world- 
wide depression and a horrible war. 

Will San Francisco succeed where Ver- 
sailles failed? There is much optimism in 
San Francisco as delegates prepare to leave 
for their homes, and it is based chiefly on 
these points: 

1. Frank and realistic recognition of the 
principle that responsibility for keeping the 
peace falls on the nations that have the in- 
dustrial and military power to enforce it. 
Even though “this is a conference of mice 
presided over by cats,” as one critic put it, 





the power of the Big Five to make war or to 
thwart it. 

2. The Security Council will be in per- 
manent session; also its subsidiary Military 
Staff Committee, which will have the right 
of inspection. 

3. The participation of the United States 
and _ Russia. 

4. The Economic and Social Council, to be 
backed up by a Bill of Rights, planned to 
reduce the causes of war. 

But whether San Francisco will prove 
more workable than Versailles depends less 
on the political mechanism than the men 
who run it. Given a will to coéperate and 
a determination to make it succeed, even a 
theoretically inferior system would work; 
lacking that will and determination, the best 
could fail. 

There is great hope in the mere fact that 
each participant at San Francisco battled 
hard to write in the Charter what his coun- 
try wanted. Men and States usually do not 
do that unless they mean business. 















T.C.—The necessity to secure Su. 
ate ratification is one of the chs 
concerns of the United States de, 
gation. The resolution the Sen 
ad»pted in 1943 favoring pariig, 
pation in an international organiz, 
tion for peace was an imporicy 
step in this direction. We have «,. 
erted every effort to reach ogre. 
ment on a world organization whig 
{ wi meet with Senate approval, 





(|.M.—Although many points ¢ 
view have been aired here at Sy 
Francisco, the United Nations hay 
been unanimous on one thing. |t i 
a will for peace and a better i. 
morrow after an unspeckab) 


Somos yesterday. 





RJA. —Finally, the nations th 
love peace have come fo the fro 
realization that they cannot ho 
peace without en organization 
adjust their changing relations w 
each other and in an orderly mo 
ner. That is true of a village and 


is true of our world. 


J.M.—To San Francisco came re 
resentatives of 49 nations, whid 
for the past 25 years have be 
affected profoundly by the lack « 
an international instrument with 
punch behind ii. The idea of 
League of Nations was a lofty on 
but the punch was conspicuous } 
its absence. That is not so of 
pone world organization. 








C.P.R.—True! But until the weoke 
link in our human chain is mot 
safe, none of us is safe. 


on course there have be 
divergencies of view. But that is 
a sign of weakness—rather, on 

dence of strength and of wh 
hearted effort by the frank 
change of views to reach 
agreement on important questi 
When the Constitution of the U 
States was drafted, there 
many disagreements and many & 
ferent interests that had to be 
monized. Yet there was final og 
ment upon the great doc 





which has served Americans s0 ' 
\ and so well. 
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MORE SWEEPING 
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Sweeping the modern 















"Dustless" way forever elimi- 
nates sweeping compound. Here's 
why: As you sweep with a Dustless 
brush, Arbitrin sweeping fluid 
fed fromareservoir inthe back 
of the brush moistens the dust. 
Instead of rising into the air, 
the dust itself is converted 
into a sweeping compound that 
sweeps many times cleaner and 
safer than any commercially pre- 
pared sweeping compound at any 
jo} ab ol - Py Wolo) busta belods mm ep Gap @c ken eb ana -7-1r 
shops, offices, and schools have 
adopted this "Dustless" method 
of sweeping. You ought to know 
more about it. 

Write for com- 

plete facts 

today. 


frie \ | 
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DOES MORE FOR LESS 


“Dustless"—"Speed Sweep” 
“Speed Wash"— brushes 
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“A Business Necessity” 
say Executives 
A recent national survey revealed 159 different 
uses for A-PE-CO photocopies — many offices 
reported sixty or more! This modern, versatile 
copying method makes photo-exact copies direct 
from anything written, printed, drawn, typed, 
or photographed—even if on both sides. Pays 
for itself quickly. 
Legally Accepted Photocopies of 
© Letters @Pictures Contracts @ Drawings 
@Records Receipts Blueprints Shop Orders 
Same-size permanent copies of anything up to 
18” x 22”. Eliminates errors. Saves steno- 
copying, tracing, proofreading. No camera, 
film, or darkroom. Any employee quickly be- 
comes expert. Lowest investment in equipment. 
Use on any table. 
You need A-PE-CO. Let us show you how.to 
expedite office and shop copying. See how thou- 
sands use it. Send for A-PE-CO folder. 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept. FC-75, Chicago 14, Ill. 


Representatives in principal cities and Canada 
Sccceccocseeseesessee® 
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THEY GET THERE 
FIRST! 






TENSION xk 
KNOWS HOW | 


The clear red, white and blue border 
is your guarantee that Tension Air 
Mail Envelopes will receive first 
consideration by the  postoffice. 
Airmail arrives first, is opened first, 
is answered first. 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 
New York 14,N.Y. St. Lowis 3, Mo.* 
Minneapolis 15, Minn.* 

Des Moines 14, la.* Kansas City 8, Mo.* 
*Originally Berkowitz Envelope Co, 
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laws. How are we going to enforce the 
laws that are made by the United Na- 
tions without an army that is prepared? 
It would be better to spend a few mil 
lion dollars on training young men than 
not to be prepared and have it cost us 
this one, which will be several 
hundred billions of 


like 


dollars. 


Youth Asks, ‘Why Hurry?’ 

Says E. C. REEVEs 

Dairy-Council Secretary 

Secretary, Rotary Club 

Evansville, Indiana 

We in Evansville more than a 
little interested recently when the win- 
ner of our high-school discussion con 
test talked at our Rotary Club on “The 
Advisability of Compulsory Military 
Training.” We had read what adults had 
said in the symposium on the subject 
in THE RoTaRian [January issue] and in 
letters in succeeding issues, so we fol- 
lowed carefully the views of youth on 
the subject. Maybe readers will also 
be interested. Among other things the 
discussion winner, Dick Fleming, 16 
years old, said: 


were 


I believe no decision which commits this 
nation to a postwar policy of peacetime mili- 
tary conscription or compulsory military 
training should be made during the war. 
First, in the interest of national unity, it is 
neither desirable nor possible to have a full 
discussion on the issue during the time of 
war. It is a subject the discussion of which 
would generate more. heat than light. 

In the second place, immediate national 
security is not pertinent to this discussion. 

Again, there is no possible way at the 
present time to determine just what our 
country’s postwar military needs will be. 
This determination can be reached only 
when we Know what kind of international 
organization will emerge. 

Emactment of peacetime military conscrip- 
tion now would constitute unilateral action 
which, with agreements for collective secur- 
ity already in the process of negotiation, 
could seriously impair the coéperative spirit 
and impede progress toward world order. 

It is my belief that no fair decision can 
be reached until that time when those now 
in the armed services can express their con- 
victions. They are the men and women upon 
whom the burdens of war have fallen most 


heavily. They are the ones who ar; 

full measure of devotion in order thg; * 
ideas of democracy and freedom shajj - 
perish. Should not these same r 
women have a voice in the decision tha; 
surely affect the very freedom and den 
cy for which they are fighting and ble, 


today? 





Where Would Training Lead? 
Asks ARTHUR EYMANN, Rota? 
Engraver 
Atchison, Kansas 
As we approach the serious 

eration of compulsory military 

let us pause and reflect that s 

the nucleus around which the 

tic imperialism of both Germ 

Japan was formulated. Should 

cide to imitate them in adopting 

training, will the ultimate 
that same destination 
of them has already reached? 

Let us also examine the benef 


result 


us to wi 


have 


nations derived from con 
military training. Italy is a fai 
spicuous example. Could her pres 


situation and circumstances pos 
had continued to train 
youth as musicians? Would not ¢ 
the war-mad Hitler have 
ful for a nation of flute and violin | 
on his southern exposure 
neutrality would have proved a 
the Allies? 

Excepting England and perhaps | 
sia, all European nations practiced « 
pulsory military training, but de 
no salutary results. Professedly 
great objective is world peace; shall 
adopt a left-handed measure that wi 
doubtlessly urge Canada and S 
American countries into similar 
ures, also on the ground of self-prese: 
tion, which universally failed in Eur 

Just what type of training will offe 
the proper protection against new mas 
murder methods constantly being 
veloped? American ingenuity an 
ity have always heretofore 
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“YOU'LL have a hard time reconverting your face to peacetime conditions, Mr. Blinkley 
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I think his article will form a 
basis for an argument at the 


section discussion group we have 








uke a Letter from Home’ 
says Set. H. L. PATE, Rotarian 
P.O. 562, c/o Postmaster 
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BRONZE MEMORIALS 


AND 


HONOR ROLL TABLETS 


Consider carefully the manner 
in which you perpetuate the 
memories of those who served 
and sacrificed. Truly fitting 
memorials and honor roll tab- 
lets cannot be produced at this 
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Rotary Publications 








‘Prayer before Action’ 
o mR P. 
Radio-Company Executive 

Manitoba, 

Perhaps Rotarians would like to read 


Coats, Rotarian 


Winnipeg, Canada 


this poem which I have composed, in 
spired by these wartime days. I have 
called it Prayer before Action. 


O God of Hosts, 

The death 
to me, 

In heat of keen encounter, suddenly; 

Or, oozing slowly through a crimson wound, 


if on the battlefield 


The life Thou gavest me should pass away 

Grant, Lord, I may not meet Thee unpre- 
pared, 

That ushered swift before Thee l may 
stand 

In meek humility and with the cali 

Of one who knows his little best is done 

That on the frontier of life and death 

I may not fear the crossing, but with faith 


And courage, may go forward with a smile. 


{ ts ee 
ROBERT 
Former Rotarian 
State Governor 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

We are winning the exhaus- 
tive and careful planning and faithful 
adherence to our plans. We must follow 
the same careful procedure with refer- 
ence to the peace. The United Nations 
are organized effectively for war. Is 
keeping the peace any less desirable 
than victory in war? Can we intelligent- 
ly hope to achieve it with less organiza- 


Win Peace 


KERR 


war by 


tion, less effort, less diligence?—From 
an address to the Rotary Club of Fort 
Worth, Teas. 


Object of the Fourth Object 
ROBERT F’. VAUGHAN, Rotarian 
Lawyer 
Louisville, Kentucky 

The advancement of international un- 
derstanding, goodwill, and peace is the 
object of Rotary’s Fourth Object. What 
are we committed to? Not international 
trade; not international law; not inter- 
national security; all the 
above and more are covered fully with- 
in the connotations of the actual words 
used. 

“Understanding” is the key word. We 
are told that knowledge begets wisdom; 
so also dees understanding beget good- 
will, and goodwill, peace. 

Some years ago John Bassett Moore, 
famous international lawyer and mem- 
ber of the first World Court, wrote a 
most interesting book on international 
law. After reviewing the writings of 
Grotius and Vattel and the past history 
of attempts of nations to eliminate war 
by various devices, the learned lawyer 
said: 

“I early received the impression, 
which the study of history as well as ex- 
perience in affairs has deepened, that if 


nevertheless 


we would keep men and nations at 
peace, we must remove the causes of 
their discontent, elevate their moral 


sentiments, inculcate a spirit of justice 
and toleration, and compose and settle 


which cowards shun should come 


a 


differences. Tell not 
is an idle effort. The 
pportunities and every 
a summons to duty.” 

The recent declarations of the U; 
Nations are but an adaptation 
views expressed by Mr. Moore; 
saying nothing 
stance than is stated in the 
of the Fourth Object.—From a R 
Club address. 
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Prepare for Tomorrow’s World 
RosBert A. BuRNS, 
Lawyer 
W ake field, 


Rotarian 


Michigan 


Put unity into your com 
Unity starts with U. To win the 
stop private wars at home, on thi 


with 
ends 


the neighbors. Honest a 
friction—starts teamwork. 
all pull together, we'll all pull th 
Be a rumor Rumors 
the enemy. facts. Face 
facts. Don’t Make 
community gossipproof, smearp! 
panicproof, and fearproof. Every pat 
ot shoots a rumor dead on sight. 
Meet the shortage by sharing. Us¢e 


stopper 
Trace the 
exaggerate. 


of everything. Don’t hoard. If ey 
body cares enough, and every! 
shares enough, everybody will h 


enough. No waste in your ice box, « 
box, brain box. 

The moral standards of the natio! 
high. Don’t weaken on the home f 
by wangling something for yourself 
the side. Dishonesty and indulgence 
you sap the nation’s fighting strengt! 


© Sates ete | eet 


decent world tomorrow depends 

how you live today.—From an addres 

to the Rotary Club of Ironwoed, M 

gan. 

‘God’s Own Acre’ i 
GLENN C. MEAp, Lawyer h 
Past President, Rotary Internatio 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

James Francis Cooke, a membe! 


our Club, recently received a letter fr 
The Reverend Herbert B. Greenop 
tor and vicar of Cambridge Universil 
England, which describes very sim 
but impressively an American cemet 
near Cambridge and a military fune 
of 47 American soldiers buried 
Perhaps others would like to read it 
About a fortnight ago a lady friend of 
wife invited us to go for a motor driv¢ 
stopped at the village of Madingley (it 
at Madingley Hall that the late King 
ward the Seventh stayed when he was 
undergraduate at Cambridge), a_ beau 
peaceful village just a few miles from C: 
bridge There we entered the new Ame! 
can cemetery. It is situated on the brow 
a hill with the most beautiful vistas imag 
inable. In the distance one can see (a 
bridge outstretched like a panorama; 
tween, the cornfields and copses of trees 
and in the far distance verging on the | 
ple horizon, the Lantern and Tower ot ¢ 
Cathedral. The cemetery covers many acre 
and more will be added. In front of us 3 
the innumerable white crosses marking 
resting caer. The Jewish graves have: 
small white post with the Star of Judé 
placed thereon instead of the Cross. “ 
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\ i ma 1 great mistake if 
re that all planning a 
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t l b Governme! and 
> soldiers, 
ces are in many 
7 g less onsible and less 
nift vor} \ nay be quite sure 
mit thinking too 
§ vill dey 1 largely on codp 
n of family life and 
The combinat I 
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eople who e doing so 
: themselves since they went 
7 lament is done a good deal 
| I g for the peace and I am not 
1 { t tn ianning may not even 
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idvance of our own thinking and 
stment to the new spirit From 
n the I er Parish Church, 
anged by the Rotary Club of Esher. 
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at ls Rotary? 
\ ROTARIAN 
d, California 

inswer by any Rotary member 
e different from that of any oth 
in agreement upon a set or 
inition were expressed. Rotary, 
case, is a member's individual 
t It 
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is you? Rotary It is my 
[t is to each member anything | 


t with the Beauty 


Some day soon you may be called upon 
to assist in the planning of a worthy 
Memorial to the men and women of your 
community who served in the war. 

In keeping with the enlightened view- 
point. that marks present-day memorial 
planning, you will probably discard from con- 
sideration memorial shafts and structures 
that serve no useful purpose. Instead, you 
will choose a Living Memorial—one that 
honors the departed by serving the living. 

Then it is likely that you will seek some 
means of distinguishing your Memorial, 
adding to its eloquence and making it 
more intimately a part of the life and con- 
sciousness of the community. In a Deagan 
Carillon you will find the perfect fulfill- 
ment of your quest. 

When a useful Memorial is endowed 
with a heavenly voice, then in truth it 
becomes a living tribute to the sacrifice 
and principles that it commemorates. Day 
after day the mellifluent music of genuine 
tubular bells carries the message of the 
Memorial to all the community. In its lovely 
liquid cadences is cheer for the lonely, 
comfort for the depressed, inspiration for 
all. Thus is your Memorial made to serve 
not only those in search of physical rec- 
reation but, equally important, those in 
need of spiritual and mental stimulation. 


_ It has been our privilege to provide 
interesting facts about Deagan 
Carillons to hundreds of public- 
spirited men and women concerned 
with private, community, organ- 
izational and alumni memorials. 
May we add your name to the list? 


J. C. DEAGAN, INC. 


296 Deagan Buliding | Chicago 13, iil. 


Living Memorials 


Let Them Be Eloquen 
of Heavenly Music, Alive with the 
Eloquence of a Genuine Carillon 











Use at desk edge, 
window ledge, 
small fable ... 





THE TWIN —2400 CARDS 


The newest most compact 
card file!... Handsome!... 
Handier! ... Saves Space! 


Rock-A-File’s unique feature of 
rolling open broadside makes 
the difference. A flick of the finger 
puts the entire contents in full 
view, perfectly aligned and in- 
stantly accessible. Space is saved 
wherever it’s used—on the edge 
of a desk, small table or window 
ledge—for in use or not in use 
Rock-A-Files are only 15 inches 
long, and the width increases but 
slightly when én use. 





Single Model 
1200 Cards 


Rock-A-File Single and Twin Card Files 
are available in Standard Green or Gen- 
uine Walnut in the 3 popular card sizes. 
Order from your stationer or office sup- 
ply dealer. Inquire about the sensational 
Rock-A-File Space-Saving Letter Files. 


ROCKWELL-BARNES COMPANY 


35 EAST WACKER DRIVE © CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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he desires to make of it. 

My Rotary is what I am _ strong 
enough to make it be. Does it not, 
therefore, behoove me often to think 
upon what my Rotary is? Having 
thought, will I not also act my part asa 
Rotarian to a fuller extent than were 
I just to take Rotary for granted, sans 
thought, sans action, sans responsibility 
and the joy which comes from achieve- 
ment through the Rotary channels of 
service? After Rotary has taken me 
have I really taken Rotary? 

My Rotary is a crucible to which is 


good which 






Tus is a story to warm your 
heart. It starts in the Spring of 
1942, when the United Nations were 
retreating all over the world. 

T. C. Greenhough, a young Brit- 
ish machine-tool engineer, was ad- 
dressing his Rotary Club in Hor- 
sham, England, discussing the great 
labor shortage and the need for in- 
creased production. He suggested 
that Horsham could help meet this 
need if everyone would give. Not 
money; he wanted workers, prem- 
ises, tools, and contracts. 

Persuaded the plan was practical, 
a Committee of Horsham Rotarians 
went to work. They borrowed tools, 
obtained free use of an auto show- 
room, and sent out an appeal for 
workers and equipment.* The big- 
gest difficulty was overcome when 
the Ministry of Aircraft Production 
granted a machine-tool control per- 
mit to operate 16 drilling machines. 

But would volunteer labor use 
the precious machines fully? 

The answer to doubters: Within 
two years volunteers had turned 
out more than 3 million aircraft 
components—without a single re- 


* For an earlier account, see Where 
War Plants Purr in Parlors, by George 
Mawson, in THe Rotarian for Febru- 
ary, 1943. 


al 


brought the brotherhood of fray, 


ism of all fraternity, the creative . 
of all religions, and the economic rip, 
eousness and ethics of all channek J 


business and professional servics 
ing through the Rotary crucibl 
sence of all this is then conveyed 
to each source, to regenerate a; 
again, thus continually addins 
creative circulating process of ex; 

My Rotary is a never-ending 
extending source of service an 
tion. — From the Oakland, Ci 
Live Oak. 










HERE ARE some of the unpaid “patriots” who turn out perfect parts for aircraft and 
other war machines at the Scheme of Patriot Engineers in Horsham, England 


‘Patriots’ Produce Perfect Ports 


ject! The scheme (the Committee 






has formed a limited-liability com 
pany called the Horsham Scheme of 
Patriot Engineers) was recently 
able to pay the English Govern- 
ment £3,000—its total profit for the 
first two years of operation. 

There are 150 unpaid workers 
who toil regularly—schoolmasters 
admirals, colonels, grocers, bankers 
ladies of leisure. A mathematics 
master comes two afternoons 
week, turns out 50 parts an hour. A 
retired bank clerk has done four or 
five shifts a week, regularly. 

Among jobs turned out are 1% 
million bomb caps, 2 million bomb 
pins. But the one they are proud. 
est of is one which defeated many 
firms—that of drilling a small hole 
in an aircraft “banjo” bolt for use 
in the oiling system. They turn 
out 5,000 weekly. 

It is not the satisfaction of mak- 
ing money for the country which 
appeals to these workers. It is the 
chance it has given them to “hit 
back.” They like to feel that they 
are doing their bit to help win the 
war. On the clean workshop wal! 
is the Rotary motto, “Service above 
Self.” 

And that is the way they all fee! 

—ANNE WHYTE 
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seoking of Books 


g its special field 


, i by good judgment and au 
> * * 
is no ynopoly on 1 
SO } ry He nan 
( ) CLE Is al i 
g lograp at account of the 
7 f a ¢ man who moved 
) central New York 
ea il postmaster. Its mos 
ab rib yn lies in its careful 
sis recent social and economic 
ng a fal ng community. 
he interest of readers in American 
bal ry has been recognized by 
lishe in sev il important series 
hooks dealing with this field in 
al w: One of the best of these 
he American Folkways Series, and 
f best of its volumes published 
s far is Clarence M. Webster’s Town 
g Count? It pictures New Eng- 
i small commut! life candid] ind 
lly, with due a tion to both past 
present, with ‘wd analysis, hu- 
ana Vi yn 
nothe ghl interesting series is 
le » A an Seaports, for 
Stru ; Burt has written Phila- 
D Holy Exp ent. The quali- 
V 1 have made Struthers Burt 


servedly popular novelist are fully 
nt in this boo The panorama 
Philadelphia’s history is brilliantly 
aved pages most readers will 
is absorbing as fiction. Mr. Burt’s 
achievement here, among many 

| g yn iking, is his rev- 
ion of the character of Benjamin 
mklin as e b iant person of wit, 
n, and courag hat he was instead 
he prosa p wise, and preten- 


ften presented as 


image For this alone Philadelphia: 


y Experiment would be well worth 
ping, 

* * * 
rs mentioned, publishers and prices: 


pnada’s Fight for Freedom, W. L. Mac- 
ie King (Duell, Sloan & Pearce, $3.50). 
pllected Poems, E. J. Pratt (Knopf, $3). 
incipio to Wheeling, Earl Chapin May 


per, 33).—The Magic Powder, Earl 

ey (Putnam, $3.50) —High Journey, 
Pton Putnam (Scribner's, $2.75) .- 

es on the Land, George R Stewart 
dom House, $3).—The Old California 
#, Julia Cooley Altrocchi (Caxton, $4) 

€ Wild Horse of the West, Walker D 
han (Caxton, $3.50).—Country Chron- 


Herman Petersen 
ce, $2.50). —Town 


(Duell, Sloan & 
Meeting Country, 
nce M. Webster (Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
Philadelphia: Holy Experiment, Struth- 
Burt (Doubl eday, Doran, $3.75). 


Thanks to OPA 
“Vacate, please, in thirty days, 
Writes my landlord so unruly, 
Sir,” I answe? 


“T remain ° 


” 
th a shrug, 
yours very truly!” 


—HELEN GORN SUTIN 


Juty, 1945 









--- most comfortable 
gloves in the world! 


> “designed by merry hull 
<¢% “U.S. PAIS 2.125.673 
2,194.934—2,.226,,604 



















$1259 to $15.00 
Some Styles Higher 


Much more style, comfort 
and wear for your money. 
Stacy-Adams Shoes may 
cost more per pair but they 


do cost less per mile. 








STACY: ADAMS, 


J hoemake t4 Jince 1875 


Riise 62. A 1 ailhaaal 























3 E Why pay fancy prices 


for saddiery? Write for 
TO SADOLE 


HORSE 
OWNERS 


thousands of horsemen. 
Describes over 400 
popular items of Engli 
and American “tack,” 
I ship saddlery on ap- 
proval. Write today. Wiesenfeld 
Co., Dept. 44-G, 112 W. North 
Avenue, Baltimore 1, Maryland. 
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THAT’S PLAIN TO SEE 


To a fine home or office, a choice 
Nahigian Brothers’ rug ac ids a subtle 
charm that seems to say “here is 
beauty and quality’’. For, each rug 
in this unequalled collection has 
been chosen by an expert for color, 
design and quality. Thus, you can 
buy a Nahigian Brothers’ Oriental, 
Chinese or Aubusson rug with abso- 
lute assurance that you are making a 
wise and lasting purchase. Rotari- 
ans and their friends may have a 
selection sent on approval. 


Nahigian Brothers, /ne. 


Fine Rugs for over Half a Century 



























169 N. Wabash, Chicago 1, Ilinois 
* 
MODERN ORIENTALS 
AUBUSSONS 
BRO ADLOOMS 
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Street, Dayton 2 
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...For Industry ™ 


Industry today, more than ever before, 
is using Personnel Service, Safety and 
Soles Incentive awards because em- 
ployees RESPOND favorably to them. 
Stimulate better employer -employee 
relations in your plant by the use of 
Morgon’s awards. Prices depend on 
design and quantity involved. We will 
gladly design your own individual 
coward to your specifications, in sketch 
form as shown above, at no obliga- 


tion. Write for illustrated folder. 


MORGAN’S, INC. 
Manufacturing Jewelers 
32 W. RANDOLPH ST. 


HOME FIRE HAZARD NO. 


At certain seasons in the 
upon lo- 

cality—the attic is the 

hottest place in the 

house. Attics are 

ters for fires caused by 


spontaneous combus- 
tion. Cans of paint, rags 
and bundied papers,— 
even stored celluloid tol- 
tet articles may cause a 
roaring fire in your home. 
Keep a Pyrene extin- 

wisher ready in your 


NEWARK 8, NEW JERSEY 








Dept. R CHICAGO I, IIL. 





—_ with the wealth of the 
|} world, I am rich beyond any computa- 
tion. 
| I stand upon the verge of the Grand 
| Canyon. Before me is the great pano- 
rama of sunken cliffs and mountains and 
| elevations glowing in the color of dull 
|} red like the banked fires of primeval 
creation, while over all is cast the tenu- 
ous veil of impalpable blue; I traverse 
the winding ways of Carlsbad Caverns 
with their frozen poetry of graceful 
shape and form and outline wrought 
into detail by the divine chisel of the 
Master Craftsman; for me are the 
| witchery and charm of the geysers of 
| the Yellowstone. 
| I stand at a distance and view Mount 
Shasta, the great peak which the In- 
| dians called “The Mountain That Was 
| God,” and view it towering above its 
| companions, its summit and shoulders 
robed with eternal snows. For my de- 
| lectation are the beauty and appeal of 
form and color of the indescribable gar- 
| dens of Charleston, South Carolina; for 
| me are the thunder of the surge upon 
the rocky coasts of Maine and the 
hoarse roar of the Pacific upon the 
shores of Oregon. 

I have my heroes and my great men: 
| Du Guesclin, Bayard, Robert Emmet, 
| Patrick Sarsfield, 


An American Assays His Herita 


By Burns Strader 


Rotarian, Independence, Mo. he } 










bined in their efforts to creat: 


io)}] 
order of the ages. The poetry of Sh, - " 
peare and Robert Burns are mir, tory 
right of appreciation; the poet 
Whittier, of Paul Lawrence Dun} 
Longfellow, is woven into the puki 
zg > I } \ 
my being. Dickens and Dumas, i‘ 
vantes, Bjérnson and Turgeney, , ota 
out before me the treasures of thy AND, 
imagination as they would pay t bcure 
toa prince. For me are the glory of gion h 
Messiah of Handel, the maijest s, al 
Beethoven, the melodious harmo; wicl 


Tchaikovsky. 

To the possessions I hold have 
the contributions of the Negro, thy 
nese, the Italian, the French, the § 
dinavian, the German, the Englis} 
Pole, the Bohemian, and to thes 
come the further contribution of ; 
Irish and Scot. The art and inspira 
I enjoy have been enriched by 
contributions. 

I am a Roman Catholic. I attend: 











Gustavus Adol- 
phus, Erasmus, 
DeWitt, van 
Tromp, Winkler- 
| ied, John Hamp- 
den, Alfred the 
Great, Garibaldi 
and Cavour, Rob- 
ert Bruce, Hun- 
yadi, Kosciusko 
and John Sobieski 
—all of them in- 
spire me, for they 
are a part of my 
heritage. 


constructive legis- 
lation. For me 


Lay of the Last Minstrel 


Breathes there the man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land! 
Whose heart hath ne'er within him burn'd 
As home his footsteps he hath turn'd 
From wandering on a foreign strand? 
If such there breathe, go, mark him well! 
For him no minstrel raptures swell; 
High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim,— 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 
The wretch, concentred all in self, 


from outside 
fluence. My 


is illumine 


the deeds of | 
imer and R 








communion of my church free fro: fo, 
terference in the manner and meth ge f¢ 
my worship. I thrill with the herit er of 
of the deeds of the great men ; rson 
women—St. Augustine, Father Dar er W 
St. Catherine, Leo XIII—whose «& can 
tion to my church has made its r D me! 
beautiful and great. I am a Protest 

and the servic 's © 

my church is! olve 


a pl 
varti 
kly | 


was 


of Roge: bers 
liams, of Wes whic 
and Asbu mun 
Knox and Cam 

bell. I ama el Pr 


and in the | 
tected ritual 
my synagogue 






on 


prof 


was written the 











Magna Charta, for 
me were com- 


town. 
more in the night of doubt and hope and 
indecision wrote the words of my Nna- 
tional anthem. I am moved by the 
forces that inspired Rutledge and Lin- 
coln and Woodrow Wilson. 

For me are the art and the poetry and 
the music of the races that have com- 





* Still vivid in the memory of many read- 
ers is the day recently observed as “I Am 
an American Day,” to honor those who had 
become citizens of the United States in the 
past year through naturalization and by 





reaching their majority.—Ebs. 


Living, shall forteit fair renown, learn again ents 

I am the heir of And, doubly dying, shall go down significance of @i@forta 
To the vile dust from whence he sprung, tl 

; pronounceme! who 

Unwept, unhonor'd, and unsung. the psalmist, 7 ee 

—SIR WALTER SCOTT God of Jacob MM ide 

our refuge.” K, ar 

I live and megs. T 

posed the American Constitution and in the light of a great tradition. P4jRniza 

the Bill of Rights. Forme menendured am I to come, to go, to act, to think. ct. 

the rigors of Valley Forge and Morris- am a subject, but yet a sovereign. |% 

For me the lawyer of Balti- a citizen, yet a prince. I live under! Dran 


Jaw and yet at the ballot box I weal GiBota,, 
purple robe of power. 


For me men delve and strive in Melope 
for me men labor in shop and field. f a A 
me men fight and struggle and die. D. Fi 

I am the freest creature in the Qijjjphed | 
verse, with a freedom that carries! ber 
concomitant responsibility to work @j@rian 
my destiny and the destiny of my 4j™pred 
under the purposes of Almighty Goq™onin; 

Who am I? OW | 

I am an American. bmes 
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go toward the 
Rotarians han 


les O 1ember donated 
the Club had 
i pol hich the lung 
ito Ot In the RoMI 
led. 
jpukurau When luncheon facil- 
: were no longer 
5a Way available at a hotel, 
ib of WAIPUKURAU, NEW 


gency this way: 
ambulance-asso 


yroug furniture and fix 
ranged for a supply of 
i ot . od for meeting 


as the Rotary 
Club of CLEVELAND, 
Ou10, is helping to 
gap between civilian and 
s now helping returning 


eland Paves 


pRoad Back 


nnel ; the chasm back 
Club 
ng sheets, and entertain- 
CLEV AND induction center 
recently furnished the 
1 new referral center in the 
The Club may add 

to the staff of the information 
jut service people 


provides 


helped by various 


Rotary Club of 
SYDNEY MINEs, N. S., 
CANADA, was troubled 


B's One Way 
Bolve It! 


faces many Clubs 
mayartime finding a place to hold 
heon meetings. The solu- 

usual, ywwever. One of the 

vent out and bought a build- 

yuld be used for Rotary and 


el Puts Boys \ major project of 


on Track the Rotary Club of 
NUNEATON, ENGLAND, 

laiming young de- 
The Club has provided a 
fortable hostel for boys on proba- 
se homes are not of a satisfac- 
racter. The lads are surrounded 
ideal living conditions, are found 
and allowed amusements in off 

s. Through association with youth 
nizations the boys gain a new self- 


, 
| 


A bit of friendly 
**‘chamber of com- 
merce” rivalry has 
loped between the Rotary Clubs of 


ranges 
BF Ofatoes 


4 ANA, CALIF... and MOonTE VISTA, 
. First, a box of California oranges 
é ed the latter Club as a gift from a 
es Der of the former. MonrTe VISTA 


rians agreed they were good, and 
ed every juicy vitamin. Then, 
poning that the SANTA ANANS ought 
low that Colorado is no slouch when 
to growing things, they sent a 
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sack of San Luis Valley Red McClure 
potatoes. The Californians ate them at 
a recent meeting. 


Open Hearts The Rotary Club of 
—and Purses ; 


MSTERDAM, N. Y.,] 


recently turned in a| 
“blue ribbon” performance when mem.- | 


bers sought to raise a modest sum to aid 
a family whose home was completely 
destroyed by fire. “Like a pebble rolling 


from a mountain top,” reports an ob- 


server, “the contributions reached the | 


avalanche proportions of approximately 
$12,000.” 


$200 Starts Loan 


Fund Rolling tive of one of its 

Past Presidents, the 
Rotary Club of WintHRop, Mass., will 
have a Student Loan Fund to aid 
worthy youths. A personal contribu- 
tion of $200 from him (Dr. Jacob J. 


Thanks to the initia- | 


Abrams) was matched by the Club, with | 
the prospect that a substantial sum | 
would be raised for this purpose each | 


year. 


$3,500 Starts a The Rot ry Club of 


Living Memorial OKLAHOMA CITY, 
OKLA, recently 


launched a campaign to raise $10,000 to 
construct a memorial recreational camp 
to honor Rotarians and sons of Rotar- 
ians in the service. On the first day of 
the drive Club members donated more 
than $3,500. 


Town Is Headed An unusual project 
for Cemetery 


of CAMDENTON, Mo. The community 
needs a cemetery—and that is what the 
Rotary Club has set out to get. Cam- 
DENTON is a new town, and so‘far its 
residents have preferred to be buried 
“back home.” But, now that it is home, 
they want a cemetery. 


Signs of Rotary signs are 
Solidarity found along road- 

sides throughout the 
world. Some are large, some are small, 


but probably few are stronger than the 
two which the Trois Rivieres, QuUE., CAN- 
apa, Rotary Club has posted on the 
QUEBEC-MONTREAL road. Mcasuring about 
eight feet across, they are made of 
1%-inch boiler plate. If one may judge 
from “signs,” Rotary is a very substan- 
tial institution in Trois RIVIEREs. 


Thanks to the spon- 
sorship of the Ro- 
tary Club of Cam- 
ROSE, ALTA., CANADA, the teen-age youth 
of that community have a club which 
they can call their own—their “Cam- 
Teen.” Great times are in store, if the 
reports on the opening night are any 
indication. 


They Call It 
‘Cam-Teen’ 


One Work Pile: Rotarians of MIL- 
83 Million Dollars! WAUKEE, WIS., have 

reason to look to the 
postwar period with a measure of con- 
fidence. Though all divisions have not 


has been undertaken | 
by the Rotary Club | 


yet reported, the local work pile survey | 


shows contemplated work the cost of 
which will exceed 83 million dollars. 
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BAD ACTING WATER 


TAGGED FOR ANALYSIS 


In Dearborn Laboratories, bad actors 
among feedwaters are taken apart 
chemically! Scientific counteracting 
treatment formulas, based on these lab- 
oratory findings, are recommended... 
formulas which will neutralize harmful 
tendencies, thereby improving steam- 
ing efficiency. 


THE VERY FIRST STEP 
TO OVERCOME TROUBLE 


Call the Dearborn Engineer in your 
vicinity. He will make on-the-spot tests 
of boiler feedwater, forward samples to 
the home laboratory, assist in inaugu- 
rating proper corrective measures, and 
make periodic check-ups to assure boil- 
ers that remain trouble-free. 





E. M. Converse, Vice-President 


Dearborn Chemical Company, NO-OX-ID 
Div., 310S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 


OIA ALILD 


BOILER WATER 
TREATMENT, 
AND SERVICE 
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Limited Number Available 


Dise Cutting “Geared.” 
Swing-A-Way Can 
i Opener. Opens all sized 
i cans quickly and effi- 
Retails ciently—minimum 
$ 00 moving parts—easy to 
y] keep clean. If your lo- 
cal dealer doesn’t car- 
ry, send us $2.15 
(East of Rechies) ($2.40 West of 
Rockies) ... we'll 
forward to nearest dealer. 


Swing-A-Way Stee! Products $3" "ry 220°..0;. 


DO/MORE 
4 Posture Chars 


CUSTOM FITTED 


[\ Write for Polder 










WAR MEMORIALS . +» This 100-year-old 


concern, nationally known, for fine handcrafted art 
metal fabrication, is ready to plan with you a mem- 
orial, honor roll or plaque of eternal beauty. Write 
today for catalog showing large number of inspi- 
rational designs suited for all purposes. Estimates, 

suggestions and counsel without obligation. 


Write, CINCINNATI METALCRAFTS, Inc. 
Dept. R © 34th & Robertson © Cincinnati 9, Ohio 








AMERIVET 
MEMORIAL INSTITUTE 


“Today's Learning for Tomorrow's Living” 
co E PREPARATORY & TECHNICAL 
COURSES— PRE-INDUCTION TRAINING 
GRADES 7 TO 14 
CADET CORPS—Engineer—Pre-Flight—Signal 
Gymnasium, Indoor Pool, Riding, Golf Course 
Lt. Col. B. M. Aldrich, Ph.D., Pres., 
Atascadero, Calif. 














ENTWORTH 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


4 ¥r. HIGH SCHOO: 






and separate 2 Yr. 
COLLEGE. 8.0. T.C. All fully 
accredited. 66 years. Center of 
¥ New Scholastic Bide« 
Large rym. Indoor pool. Stadium, All 
Home of Seaseus marching band. 
Dramatics. C.A.A. flying 
“225 acres—beautiful campus— 
ntry Club. Summer School, 
rite Col. J. M. Sellers, 675 
Place. Lexington, 


CATALOG. 








ST. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY 


A tine old New England academy with up-to- 
date equipment. Tuition $700, with opportu- 
nities for self help. College preparatory, academic, 
agricultural, business, and home economics 
courses, Separate homelike dormitories for boys 
and girls cpa on character, scholarship, 


health H. ag Acting Principal, 
ermont. 


One of America’s Most 
Distinguished Military Schools 


HIGH SCHOOL ond JUNIOR COLLEGE 


* lst YEAR * 




























Free Catalogs. tings. arte 
Private Schools. Oo esate m US 

Bavestiaated and Approved Camps. 
=v am 9 or girl 


‘AMERICAN SCHOOLS & 
COLLEGES ASSOC. 


Room 3433, at 30 Kockefeller Pilaze 
New York 20, N. ¥, 











OF ALL hobbies described in 
this corner, this one is, on the face of 
it, the timeliest. Jt ticks right along and 
hands the Rotarian 
much pleasure. Now—is 
wound up? 


ever 


who possesses it 


your interest 


Rorarian S. C. ROBINSON, of Stam- 
ford, New York, a banker by vocation, 
has an avocational passion for old 
clocks. He collects them, and enjoys 
tinkering with them. He has several 
which have been ticking away for more 
than 100 years 

Among his more than 50 tick-tock 
treasures are a grandfather clock stand- 
ing over seven feet tall, a grandmother 
number about a foot shorter, and a 
miniature built along the same lines— 
which he calls his “granddaughter 
clock.” It is less than a foot high. 

ROTARIAN RospinsON knows the per 
sonal history of his prizes — which 
greatly enhances their value. For in- 
stance, the grandmother clock and an- 
other one contain beHs which were re- 
cast from a large Paul Revere bell 
which cracked when the old Winchester 
town hall, in which it hung, burned 
down. 

Perhaps the two extremes of his col- 
lection are represented by a mantel 
clock which was made in Vermont in 
1815, the wooden works of which are 
operated by weights, and by an ultra 
modern Atmos clock which runs on air 
alone. 


The latter, a perpetual-motion clock, 
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the only improvement made was | A 
substitution of the crown whee! for t »{ 
foliot balance. Clocks of this era we 
powered by weights. 

Another unusual timepiece is a 
called banjo clock, made by Aaron \ 
lard, an early American craftsman wy 
died in 1844. 

Several of ROTARIAN ROBINSON'S Clo 
are exact replicas of those with a} 
toric connection, and were made by 
clergyman-clockmaker living in Ne 
Hampshire. 

One of his handsomest clocks 
solid bronze, gold-plated Fasoldt 
originally $500 and which 
of the very few clocks to have a 
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AMONG THE varied and valued items in the clock collection of Rotarian S. C. Robi# 
are (left to right) an example of the steeple-type clock popular more than 100 years 0% 
mantel clock 130 years old, and a Fasoldt model, with its works hidden in the © 
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Paterson, New Je! 


lent f a machine 
firn ROTARIAN RAMSEY 
es » fine as to make a 
hair look |] » a 
Because he has 

) ed with Dp 

yuilt machines all 
life, it is perhaps 
y natural that he 
‘AN yuld turn to a hob 
7 a) by in which precision 
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y He has made a set 
of chessmen, ising 


yntrasting woods, 
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What's Your Hobby? 


me ou JO ‘ » oet 


in touch witi yther 


»byis vhose nterests are the me as 
urs ij so, st drop THE Groom a line 
i one ft} é mnths he'll list your name 
The only rea rement is that you 

1 Rotaria or a her of a Rotarian’s 
nly 7 st, that you a rowl 

1? corre yond ce you may 7 eive 
metamps: Margaret Murphy (21-year-old 
mghte »f Rotar collects sta ) ill 
1a7 if] ot} persons of ! mae, 
ferably in other countries), 1725 Marisol 






Ventura, Calif., U.S.A 

Pen Pals: Wilson (12-year-old 
sahter of Rota? wishes pen. friends 
al 4 in all cow collects picture 
tcards and 21 Camden 
Newton, Geelor 










Jeanette 


ivtne 
rchange ), 
Australia 
‘Mamps: Robert Porter (13-year-old son of 
tariar stamps; will exchange), 
2 N. Fourth St., Albion, Ill., U.S.A 
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feminine Names: Mrs. Robert C. Mason 
ife of Rotarian yllects distinctive and 
pq ue f nine giver names: desires corre- 
ndence with oti similarly interested), 


mond, N. ¥ U.S.A 
en Pais: Tam Scott (son of Rotarian— 
res pen friends aged 15-16; collects signs, 
No Loiterinag,” “No Dancing To- 
44 Queenston St., 





Winnipeg, 


THe HosBBYHORSE GROOM 


JuLy, 1945 


Collect us.armys 
Shoulder Patches ° 
(a) SPRINGERS 



































TOURNEAU 


Sus fine watches 
rel-velldeli-ve Mie ial Mele lve) 
combination of Beauty 

elale me Vad! lacie’ 

MARATHON 

watch in 14 Kt. gold, with 


qamans 


genuine diamond to mark 
noon and midnight 17 
Raised gold 


$130.* 


jewels 
fale iaal-iaeln’ 
JULIET 
bracelet watch beautifully 
14 Kt 
OC E Me cell tleMelelicMal lal nell 
$195.* 


a lady's flexible 


MARATHON 
*130 “ 
IULIET 


195 


TOURNEAU Mathes 


431 MADISON AVENUE, nev NEW YORK 


New Weston Hotel Building Plaza 8-3266 


wrought in 


gold. 17 


* Federal Tax Included 


49th STREET 





















Recipe For a Beautiful Lawn 
.-Fall Sowing with Scotee 


Take an average lawn . . . rake it vigorously 
apply Scott's Turf Builder and then re-seed with 
Scotts. Time? Late summer or early fall Then 
watch it develop into beautiful weedfree turf 








This recipe was followed by Mr. Everett McMillan 
of Hammond, Ind., who writes “My Scott Lawn, 
in contrast to others, is a beautiful green and 
weedfree. Everyone admires it.’ Plan now to have 
a sparkling green Scott Lawn . . . but first send for 
a FREE 2 year subscription to Lawn Care. It's o 





lawn advisory service chock-full of beautifying 
recipes for amateurs. Just send a post card to 


Oo. M. SCOTT & SONS COMPANY 
Marysville, 


14 Fourth Street °* Ohio 
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GENUINE SOLID BRONZE 


WAR 
MEMORIAL 
PLAQUES 


Honor your war heroes in 
handsome, imperishable, 
International Solid Bronze 
— now made available by W.?.8. Many appropriate 
designs — standard and custom made. Write today for 
Free Iilustrated Catalogue R 
Also includes Honor Rolls and other club needs. 
INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO., INC 
a 36 East 22nd Street, New York 10 ’ 


boeceuseeeeeoeeeeesassesasesd 


rooms. Patches I%c te S0c each 
Complete set of 250 tor $50.00 
available tor 
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Bele 


new models of 
amazing beauty 
and sparkling tone 





WARWICK MANUFACTURING CORP. 
4640W. Harrison Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 
Buy More War Bonds 


YEARS OF PROVED 
PERFORMANCE 








FLEA POWDER 


100% SATISFACTION 
OR MONEY BACK 














ROTARY CLUB SUPPLIES 









Rotary Flag Set 
56 Silk 
fou 









4x6 
Ch rrraterts 
$27. 





Speaker's Desk.. .$5.50 
Bulletin Gowre 
__and Easel +++ 6.50 
Banners, Gaveis, etc. 
Write tor current’ prices 


“Old Glory’ hats eo | 


"Chicago 7. 7. “Hi. 


























EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 


Honor Roll Plaques - Lapel Buttons . Lancheon 
Badges . Flags & Banners - Road Signs . Speaker's 
Stands - Record Systems - Emblem Souvenirs 
Send for pene Catalog 
(Please ad soage 6 ttt.) 
RUSSELL-HAMPTON Co. 
32S W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


Rul 








PROGRAM MATERIAL 











SPORTS MOVIES RENTED—16 mm. 


Fishing, Hunting, Swimming, Water 
Sports, Baseball, Boxing, Football and 
other good Sports Movies. Send for Lis?. 
FILM CLASSIC EXCHANGE, FREDONIA, N.Y. 














- 
SPEECHES: . “— speeches om any sub 
“Bpeec hes 


nfident mi 
jon,” = collection, 1. -~ Public Speaking Manas 
landbook wit) a Parliamentary Guide 
talke sent free request. 
Lgl FW Reperoe Panty ay moatniy 


Fuovkan 


Ke REFERENCE LIBRARY 
orbenson 


@ 704 Li Cleveland. 12. Ohie 
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My + re Story 


Two dollars will be paid to Rotarians 
or their wives submitting stories 
under this heading. Send entries to 
Stripped Gears, THE ROTARIAN Magazine, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1. The 
following is a favorite of C. A. Palmer, 
a Monticello, Iowa, Rotarian. 


used 


In the course of one of his lecture 
tours, Mark Twain made a stopover at a 
small California town. Before dinner he 
visited the barber shop for a shave. 


“You’re a stranger in town, aren’t 
you?” queried the barber. 
“Yes,” Twain replied. “This is my 


first time here.” 
“You chose a good time to come,” the 


barber continued. “Mark Twain is go- 
ing to lecture tonight. Think you’ll be 
going?” 


“Oh, I guess so,” Twain answered. 

“If you haven’t bought your ticket, 
you'll have to stand,” warned the bar 
ber, “because everything is sold out.” 

“Doggone!” ejaculated Twain. “I never 
saw such confounded luck! Every time 
that fellow lectures, I have to stand!” 


Fish Story 
“How are they bitin’?” 
You ask of the man 
Who rents you the boat; 
Sells worms by the can. 
“A feller here yesterday 
Caught quite a string, 
But I ain’t seen nobody, 
Today, catch a thing. 


“Last week a young lady 
Caught three that would weigh 
From three to five pounds, 
And just tother day 
A chap out an hour 
Came back with a mess 
Each as long as your arm— 
He had twenty, I guess.” 


It’s always the same 
When I go out to fish, 
The boat man gives out 
With the same gibberish, 
“They were bitin’ last week, 
Yesterday it was fair.” 
They bite every day 
But the day that I’m there. 
—ROTARIAN ORVILLE E. REED 


Separated Words 

Example: Separate one who holds 
the doctrine of idealism, and make a 
notion and a catalogue. Answer: Idea- 
list. 

1. Separate a variety of Winter apple, 
and make hairless and victorious. 

2. Separate a hymn of praise, and 


trigped Cears 0 


make an insect and a border of a » 
ment. 

3. Separate plumage, and 
achievement and a pronoun. 

4. Separate a type of Arctic dog 
make a human being and a speech\ 
person. . 

5. Separate a farewell, and make 
valley and a mode of speech.” i 


Nake 


Upset 

After setting a famous quotation 
Disraeli, the printer pied the type. 7 
Fixer needs help in straightening it 
Here it is: 

anM si ton eht rteeaucr of crtecuy 
sane. tmsccCiausner era eth resturg 
fo nme. 


The answers to these puzzles will j 


found on page 63. 


be les by = Toll 


A jest’s prosperity ties in the ear of 
him that hears it, never in the tongue 
of him that makes it.—Shakespeare 


Should Know 
Store manager: “What’s 
Applicant: “Scott.” 
Manager: “And your first name?” 
Applicant: “Walter.” 
Manager: (smiling) 

well-known name.” 
Applicant: (proudly) 


your name 


here for two years now.”—The Cata 


Islander. 
Definition 
Question: What is a “wake”? 
Answer: It is what the French a 
“a spree de corpse.”—Weekly Bt 
LAUREL, MISSISSIPPI. 


Cause and Effect 
A man sat down at 

and ordered four poached 

chips, a dozen oysters, 


two cups of coffee. 


When the waiter had finished servilf 
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“It ought tot 
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steak. After wading through these § 
finished off with four doughnuts 4 
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REVELATION 


i JULY, 


SAVING OFFER 








ALL-AROUND 


UPPER WALLET 


Here’s an all-purpose wallet with 


e for everything at your finger-tips. 

NOTE THESE REGULARLY 
SPECIAL FEATURES: $3.50 
UINE CALFSKIN LEATHER, NOW 
-AROUND ZIPPER, SNAP- ONLY 
TON CHANGE POCKET, BILL 
MPARTMENT, IDENTIFICA- $ 
CARD WINDOW, EIGHT 2.98 
ER WINDOWS FOR PHOTOS, ° 
Marvelously convenient—never plus 20% 

good looking, well made, use- Gov't tax 
Long lasting. Keeps everything safe Noth 


fall out Buy it for yourself—give it as 
Servicemen and women wild about it. In 
Black Calfskin or Brown or Black Alli- 

Dr Calf 
Order now while 
PPLY LIMITED they last! Send $2.98 


Total $3.58 SATISFA( 
or money back within five 


20 Gov't tax 


AZDA LEATHER NOVELTIES 


P-!, New York 3, N. Y. 
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Winning Smile 


Attractive teeth can 
make or break a smile. 


For safe, thorough 
cleaning, use Revelation 
Tooth Powder daily. 
Recommended by den- 
tists generally. 





TOOTH POWDER 


1945 


MAZING MONEY | 





he remarked: “You must enjoy your 
meals.” 

“Far from it,” replied the diner. “As 
a matter of fact, I hate ‘’em—but I’m 
nuts about bicarbonate of soda.”— 
Weekly Bulletin, PrRovipeNce, RHODE 
ISLAND. 

Mistaken Identity 
First father: “What, your son is an 


undertaker? 

a doctor?” 
Second father: 

the medical profession."’- 


I thought you said he was 


“No, I said he followed 
The Log. 


Bad Report 
A Negro pastor in an impoverished 
area sent frequent appeals to his bishop 


for aid. Tired of the constant requests, 
the bishop wrote to the pastor telling 
him to send no more appeals for aid 


In a few 
this note: 

“This is no appeal. It is 
have no pants!"”—Rotogram, 
OHIO. 


weeks the bishop received 


a report. I 
SANDUSKY, 





Have You a Line? 


If you have a line that will com- 
plete the unfinished limerick which ap- 
pears below, why not send it to The 
Fixer, in care of The Rotarian Maga- 
zine, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 
1, Illinois? He will compare it with 
others sent in, and if it is one of the 
three best submitted, you will receive 
$2. Your line—lines if you wish— 
is due by September |.—Gears Editors. 











Trade Talk 

Vocational talks, we have found, 
Give us programs amusing and sound. 

We have learned about trade, 

How our boys made the grade, 

If you're glancing around for rhyme 
words, you may want to consider bound, 
ground, hound, mound, pound, round. 


Damp Camp 

Varied were the reactions of readers 
to news that a camp roof leaked. You'll 
recall the versified communique in the 
April issue: 
“We've got to do more 
“In our town,” said Jim Blaine. 

truth 
“That we send them to camp, 
“But the roof leaks. That's damp— 


for our youth 


“It's the 


For their last lines the following read 
ers received checks for $2: 


“Causing language that’s really un 
couth.” 

(Mrs. Harley C. Helm, wife of 

a Tuscola, Illinois, Rotarian.) 


“Let's teach them to fix it. forsooth.” 


(Mrs. Ad. Jensen, wife of a 
Colusa, California, Rotarian.) 


“But repair is like pulling a tooth.” 


(Mary M. Lowe, Coshocton, Ohio.) 


Answers to Puzzles on Page 62 


SEPARATED Worps: 1. Bald-Win. 2. Ant- 
Hem. 3. Feat-Her. 4. Male-Mute. 5. Vale- 
Diction. 

Upset: Man is not the creature of circum- 
stances. Circumstances are the creatures of 
men. 
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HOTOGRAPHY is a flex- 

ible and compelling me- 
dium. Matters pertaining to 
size, color, texture and function 
of an assembly can be told 
better with pictures carefully 
retouched. Emphasize the 
salient features of your prod- 
uct by the use of judicious 
retouching. 


The Armed Services have 
recognized this fact through 
the use of pictures in Training 
Manuals. The exploded view 
of an assembly or a complete 
aeroplane is the accepted 


primer for G.I. JOE. 

The story of your product 
too can be told with sales com- 
pelling photographs. 

BARNES-CROSBY COM.- 
PANY is equipped to serve 
you whether in Black and 
White or Color. 


BARNES-CROSBY CO. 


COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPIIERS 
ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
PHOTO ENGRAVINGS 


225 N. WABASH AVE.. CHICAGO I, iLL. 
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FOR SIMPLE ELOQUENCE 
of the heart, no statesman at San 
Francisco quite equalled the little 
woman who lives in North Platte, 
Nebraska. A “press special” train 
had stopped there, and westbound 
newspaper and radio men swarmed 
into the station “canteen” which 
was open to them as it was at 
other times to servicemen. She 
was a bit timid, this plainly 
dressed woman into whose tanned 
face the wind has whipped spider- 
web wrinkles, but she spoke to the 
man munching a doughnut. 

“I listen to the radio every 
day,” she said. ‘What one do you 
speak on?” He explained that he 
was a writer, not a commentator. 

“But you are going to San Fran- 
cisco, aren’t you?” He nodded 
over his cup, and as he did so he 
saw her eyes light up. 

“We—I think that’s awfully im- 
portant,” she went on more easily. 
“You see, my boy is out there in 
New Guinea. I want him to come 
home—and I hope he never will 
have to fight again.” 

It was for this woman, and mil- 
lions of her kind in all countries, 
that President Harry S. Truman 
spoke when he told the United 
Nations Conference on Interna- 
tional Organization, “In your 
hands rests our future. By your 
labors we shall know if suffering 
humanity is to achieve a just and 
lasting peace.” 

South Africa’s Prime Minister, 
Jan Christiaan Smuts, was think- 
ing in the same terms when he 
said, “Our race has reached the 
limit of human endurance. If we 
fail, the world may be psychologi- 
cally shocked beyond repair.” 





DID THE CONFERENCE 
succeed? Above all other ques- 


tions, that is the one most often 
put to those who attended 
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7 The To encourage and foster the ideal of serv- 


ice as co basis of worthy enterprise, in 


Four particular to encourage and foster: 


ction as on opportunity to serve society. 
3) The application of the ideal of service 
by every Rotarian to his personal, business, 


(1) The development of acquaintance os an and community life. 
Ob eas opportunity for service. (4) The advancement of international 
4] (2) High ethical stondords in business and understanding, goodwill, and peace 
OF professions, the recognition of the worthi- through a world fellowship of business and 
ness of all useful occupations, and the professional men united in the ideal of 


Rotary dignifying by each Rotarian of his occu- service. 














ommernkt 


One young woman, awaiting the 
return of a soldier husband to 
show him their child, answered it 
this way: “Yes, the very fact that 
such a conference was held—just 
getting the nations together to 





PEACE IS A PROCESS 


World War II was “the phony 
war” and less than a month old 
in October, 1939, when THE Ro 
TARIAN Started its continuous se 
quence of articles on the event- 
ual need for postwar reconstruc 
tion—the one common war in- 
terest of all Rotary Clubs, re 
gardless of the country in which 
they were located. Since then 
more than 160 postwar articles 
have appeared in these columns, 
of which 45 have been numbered 
under the general heading “A 
World to LIVE In.” 

With this issue, that title is 
changed to “Peace Is a Process,” 
to place the accent on the devel 
opmental character of the post 
war problem. The current in 
stallment is “Report from San 
Francisco,” which, because it of- 
fers various viewpoints on UN- 
CIO, also is presented as the July 
debate-of-the-month. 

The “Know Latin America” 
series, the July installment of 
which has been omitted because 
of spatial reasons, will be re- 
sumed in the August issue.—Ebs. 











plan the peace—makes it a suc- 
cess.” 

A Big Power advisor replied 
that “this Conference was not a 
peace conference. Its announced 
purpose was to chart a plan 
whereby the peace-loving nations 
could maintain the peace—when 
itis won. It succeeded in that.” 

“But will the plan—the new 
world organization—be adopted 
and will it succeed?” he was 
asked. 

His answer was that in all prob- 
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ability the nations that had w. 
ten the Charter of San Francis 
would subscribe to it. “Then y 
come the test,” he added. “If };, 
nations of the world commyp;: 
will act like decent citizens 
your home town or mine, it 
work; if not, there’s trouble aheag 
charter or no charter!” 

A newspaperman gave this 2). 
swer: “All the San Francis 
Charter did is to give the world 
few—perhaps several—years’ ; 
pite. If nations go on as thy 
did before World Wars I or |] 
then World War III will folloy 


But now we have a few years , oe 
grace in which the nations hy» ji 
got to learn to live together , y 


they'll go bust. H. G. Wells w 
right when he said that Civiliza. 
tion is a race between educati 
and chaos. Jf we don’t learn t) 
time, it will be chaos for sure!” 


IF ALL THIS BE TRUE 
if the spirit of the men who y 
run the new international machi 
ery is more important than 
mechanism itself, then the expe 
ence of Rotary will have extraor. 
dinary importance to the world 
the postwar years. For, as 
glance at the Fourth Object at th: 
top of this page will remind y 
understanding and goodwill a! 
peace lie at the heart of Rotary 
It therefore was to be expect: 
as O. D. A. Oberg notes elsewh 
in this issue, that a conference | 
plan the peace should draw to | 
a number of men who had hai fy ‘ 


a 
ihr a 


etnias 


some experience in the Rota 
way of improving human relation: 
ships. Understanding and good 
will were more than words to ¢ 
egates who had seen men of en: 
bittered national or racial or re! 
gious groups meet as frien 
around Rotary tables in the N¢ 
East or the Far East. Anthor 
Eden, Britain’s Secretary of Stat 
for Foreign Affairs, bears test 
mony that “The Rotary moveme!' 
can do more to promote interne 
tional understanding than 4! 
Foreign Secretary. It is this fur 
damental understanding tha! 
counts, and in that task, with 4 
my heart, I wish Rotary well.” 

Rotary is but 40 years old; it ha: 
but started. 


= Sra Sa. 
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Take it from a 1,000,000 miler... 
there’s nothing like flying! 


Carl Nicewander, president of the Sunshine 
Household Products ¢ “ompany, recently com- 
pleted a million miles of flying. A member 
of United’s 100,000 Mile Club since 1942, 
he has been presented with a special citation 
in recognition of his remarkable record 
achieved in the last six years! 

“ve enjoyed every bit of it,” says this 
busy executive, who last year alone spent a 
part of all but 22 days in the air. 

More and more business travelers every 
day are saving vital time and money flying 


United Mainliners. From coast-to-coast the 











United Air Lines’ Salt Lake 
District Traffic Manager §, B 
Kellogg (right) congratulates 
Carl Nicewander of his city 
on the completion of a mil 
lion miles of flying. 


strategic, direct Main Line Airway serves the 
28 major business and industrial areas of the 
country ... swiftly unites “All the West” with 
the East. It is the route that goes where you 


want to go. 








THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY 
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